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ABSTRACT 

The need for tvp-year collecfes to accommodate 
heterogeneous student bodies^ including many tinder.pre pared and 
disadvantaged students, has resulted in [the implementation of 
innovative teaching-learning approaches^ order to ascertain 
faculty attitudes toward innovaxiye curric^ilum and instruction^ 1^ 
social science and English/foreign langulge instructors. at five 
Florida community colleges were ;;Lntervie^|,e^ and asked to complete , a 
questionnaire^ one section oj which re^uit^d objective responses, and 
the other subjective, open-ended answersj|.> About 75 percent of the 
respondents,' in varying degrees, indicat^ that the rate'of 
innovation in community college curricula^ shquld be reduced, at least 
for the immediate future* Many of the ^rej&ondents pointed out that 
many innovative teaphihg formats .have "rei^ited in such phenomena as 
aca^demic grade i/nflation,. erosion of acadpmic standard.:^ (including 
reduced student ability to write and, thu&, /to succeed in formal 
subjective or written examinations) , and Jbpo little emphasis on 
cpgnitive learning. Respondents were not opposed to innovations per' 
se,:but felt that new. formats should be :fe^uired to prove themselves 
before their wholesale adoption • More unifbrm faculty and 
administrative policies are called for in order to prevent further ; 
etosion of academic standards. (NHM) . ' ^ 
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A • , CHAPTER ,J , , 

Introduction 

In recent years » there has been sruch controversy 

concerning which teaching methods and curriculum formats ar^ 

most valid for community college students. Many educators 

point out that since two«*year institutions must accommodate 

heterogeneous student bodies i Including many underprepared^ 

and disadvantaged studenlbSi radically new teaching-learning \ 

approaches are in order and should even be the norm«-at j . 

least for standard and credit courses. Some faculty members 

prefer a more structured approach to teachln^«»even ihpluding 

the use of the so-called ••learning objectives concepjb* . . 

Others claim that underprepared and heterogeneous populati<^ns 

i ' ' ^ . ** 

should be taught- by means of uhstructured forihatst a more ' 

structured onei which might tend to ••Intimidate'* students # ; 1*" 

Some insist on donstant and radical innovatlcm in the in- 

structlonal and curriculum areas. Others argue that a more 

traditional metlf^odology combined with a quite limited innova- 

tivev approaches the optimum procedure. * Of course i ^there a^^''' 

m^y intermediate viewpoints between these extremes* 

Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of this Major Applied Research Project is 

t6 asce^talni by keans of two questionnaires i one objecti^ 

aid one subjective in nature » just what a jselectedi random 

salnple of faculty members in five South Florida Community 

Colleges believes are valid and Invalid approaches in th^J 

Ar^as of ourriouluffl and instruotiont 



: J- ■ 

• Statement of Ka.lor Issues and Research Questions ^ 
In recent years most American colleges have been 
trying out new Ideas to Improve their programs. Principles 
of egaiitarlanlsm have been Increasingly outwelglilng those 
of selectivity and elitism.^ Because of' rising expectations, 
there has been a world-wide value shift with respect to 
education as Indicated by the UNESCO report, Learning to Be. 2 
This Important Vork points out that "every individual must 
\be In a position to keep learning throughout his life,* and 
that "education should be dispensed with and acquired through 
a multiplicity of means." It goes on to say .that teaching, 
contrary to traditional ideas. and practice, should adapt • 
Itself to the learner. 3 . * . 

j Uhtil the late 1960's, higher educational Institu- 
tions In America went along with these positions. But thqn, 
for a varlety^if reasons, "public attitudes and support for 
higher education turned from position support to negative 
criticism."^ Accountability and efficiency have now become 
Important factors as well as change. , Change for/ the sake 
of change, without regard to whether the proposed change 
will accomplish goals better than current practice, too 
often- tends to be the norm. S. V. Marto'vana and kileen 
Kxihns point outi 

It ^ange7 Is unlikely to benefit either' 
institutional survival or student learning, 
and is especially' dangerous when the process 
of change takes the form of reaction to 
one crisis after another .... ahd the'^ 



concomitant all too often" la. the Intro- ■ 
duct!l:on- of random changes--lT-;anythlng ; 
whlcU shows promise of Increasing enroll- 
jnentii or bringing In more resources or 
solvi.ng any other lnmediate''dlfflculty.5^ • 

Both th^r popular media and s"6hol^ly Journals have 

|me more cri tical than ever of the drop in academic - 



achievement of 



American studen^^ *This deterioration has 



been reported from tke rq^^lts of various scholastic apti- 
tude tests given bj^ js:uch well-lmown testing organizations as 
the Educational Testing Service (ETS) and the American 
College Testing Program (ACT). Both of these agencies 
report that achievement, scores for ent|,ring college freshmen, 
have dropped every year for the past ten years for a total 
of |more than 15 perc^t. Similar results have been reported 
for thbse taking the Florida Twelfth Grade Achievement Tests. 
As a result, students feoalng to college are often not pre- 
parerd to do college work, indeed, as has variously been 
reported,' perhaps a majority of coimnunity college students, 
who usually enter on an •'open- door" policy, are two or more 
years below "grade level"\as they enter college. 

^^nnovatlve teaching techniques have been ubiquitous 
in the public "schools for more t^ a decade # and have I6ng 
been employed in. community colleges as|yell.. Some critics. 
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are beginning to argue that these methods, whatever their 

0 

form, may not be the panacea that thei:: s)upporters have long 
claimed them to be. Obviously, there are many* other factors 
for^the present disappointing student Achievement levels in 



the schools and in co^amunity. colleges. Still, it is Important 
to reconsider some of the optimistic promises which "change" 
was supposed to produce. Obviously, change and innovation 
are needed In. the curriculum and in instruction. It . is the 
degree of change on which there is so much disagreement; 
Topics to he considered In this study i^lll include i 

(a) Dealing with underprepared students. 

(b) Programmed and individualized instruction, 

(c) Testing characteristics and formats. 

0 

(d) The use of educational '"hardware, * 
(e.) Inst3?uctio:sial accountability, . ^ ■ 

' (f) Student evaluations of instructors, 
, (g) Academic grade inflation, 
V - (h) Innovative programs in general, 

> 

, Sources of Information and Assistance ' , , ' 

A revleiw of the literature cdno^hlug faculty members* 
views on curriculum , and instruction. in today's institution^ 
of higher education not only showed understandable disagree- 
ment concerning good projc^edures in these areas, but also 
indicated a great deal/of concern that what oftU^sed as 
useful change Was, ir/ reality, a serious reduction in academic 
standards and questiLonable educational practice., 

^-In order to ascertain Just what faculty members at 
five South Florida Community Colleges believed concerning 
the problems ./f curriculum and instruction at that level, 
^two questlo)inalres^«fi;re devised (one subjective and one 



objective) and were later completed by a selected » random 
sample of instructors at these institutions • ^ The results 

K 

of these findings were examined > both by means of" careful 
observable analysis and with the aid of the computer, piese 
findings can be found in Chapter IV of this study as wellTas 
In the Appendices'. , , ' ^ / 

Implications and Significance 
The implications and significance of a study such cls 
this can be great. Much of the literature concerning the 
community college curriciaum and instruction has' pointed out 
the need for change. To a great extent*, changes of msmy 
types have indeed occurred— o^ten as a result""of^he writijags 



f 

of professional educators. Yet it lis important to. toiow to 

what extent the teachers at the community college level 

' ' ■ - f 

agree with many of the innovative procedure's that have been 

demanded-'-from individualized instruction to the reduced 

Importance of cognitive learning. If information of this 

sort can be given to critics who constantly demand more and 

more radical change, both groups can gain a better Imowledge 

of which innovative techniques hav6 or have not been working 

in the classroom and to what degree,. Of course, critics 

have always blamed classroom teachers* failures to succeed 

with innovative ideas on the latter's faulty use of and 

bias towards some of the new mdtho^s. In spite of this 

problem»^ community college faculty members* opinions con-- 

cerning curriculim dnd instruction couid be of great interest 

and benefit to those concerned with education on that leyel# 



CHAPTER II _ • ; 

Baokgromacl-^nd Revlev? of the Litera^re - 
The question of what ^.s" and whAt is jiot V6lid with . 



some of the newer teaching methods and cu'rriculums in oomunlty 

.'■'(• • > 

colleges today has been disputed for. a niunber of years and . 

is unlikely to be resolved to everyone's' satisfaction in the 

foreseeable future. ^Eugene P. Ip-ller; in ^tje,' Jounial of 

HlKher Education , speaks 6f the value of a disciplined, 

structured, <colXege education, whigh he inaintains has-been 

weakened by student activism since the 196o»s. He claims 

that this^ "has brought Aae^rican education to a poiflt of 

crisis without parallel in its long history. David Reisman 

points out that ©any faculty mefitoers agree with the above 

statement p but he also clalzas that nu^, of the younger ones 




ard/bori^ by^^elr own research' in aahy oases* eibited by 
the cultural reyolution and eager to l^ientify with ,wha,t seeaa, 
to be youthful and energetic j they read 'into th^ ptlident "'^ 

' • n' 

movement support Jtor their own ideals.*' . ■'stat0ments sul^h as 
these, by twc,,^^minent educators , -^re ce^rtaiJily critical of ^ 
the student;^ movement iof the 1960*^, which wa? a. factor in 
-bifingin^^w^ the so-called' s^tidont crisis of that period, the , 
impact 0f whlch."!^ stlirvery much with vis todayi As.- will. 
be, noted below, while- many ot these results iwdoHbtedly \, : , 
have be eh beneficial to higher education, stlLll saore xaay;J 
not have been. . • ^/ 



K,. Patriclaj Cross i well-iaio;7n rdsearoher In the com- 
munity ooll-ege flejtd, -writes significantly! 

The fuio! meaning of universal post- 
secondaiV education has probably .^ot been 
understood, ond cert^i'^ly ^a©'*^ been^>^ccepted, 
by the majority of people whose llfe^i:(orlc 
Is education. Tiio most common pooltion-^ohg 
* faculty who consider themselves enllghten&d^ 

Is that higher education should be open to ^x, 
all those able and willing to do the work 
in the I manner and foi-m in vjhich it Is now 
offered. A second position is taken by 
a growing minority to •loVrer the standards' 
of aca&emic education In order to get 
credentials In the hands of the dis- 
advantaged so that they can obtain the 
material and social -benefits of society. • ' 

• • l^eitker position IS adequate for these 
» tlme^r. ... The purpose of .education is 

to makimize the potential of each person 
to Ijjve a fulfilled and constructive 
lifej ■ And to accoulpllsh that end we 
need] not loiier starMar'ds. ' Quite the con- 
trary, we should oifeanlze education around 
the premise that w#lEiust demand of each 

^--t^ji^nt the hisliQSt^' standards of perfor- 

* . mmife^--the^tlll2^U6a of hla op her 

• talents. 8 * ; . 

. Richard L. Barnett of the' filtjite University of New Yorlt 
ftt Albany , ' himself ia 'ytiuni! • f aiiUlty' member i, sa^ d i 

, J . tyie iificessant demand for .mddlfl-. 

• catibn and for the^ abandonment of JLong 

• 'established^.p:5actlcfe 1^ .a destructive \; ; 
force ^hlch mcty •^es^lt in the l^^repajiable 

' deterioration of 'the ti^aditiohdt^colle.gl^ ' • . 
system. Tl^e tradlti&har Inst 1 tut iofv, has 
glio^m 'i<ts~ value ?Jver' ti^e;.yea'5^3 anff should.. . , 
' ^- be ehainged- o>iy^ jabderately until concrete, . 
> ' superior alte^iatives have been demonstrated. > 

T ; . \ ■■ .-^ 

Na less an authority than Robert P. Gohe en, for many years 
president of Princeton Uhlverslty,'tLlscusslng education and 
,the ourrloulUm, maintains that "the/p'lA' W sometimes be 
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more deeply reley^t than theijaew,**-^^ f . j\ 

The a'bcitife arguments, .sugges.t that while /ci^^mge laay- 
- \>B indicated vrlth ragard to aokie phases of teachln;^ and 
^ ^the curriculum, change may also lead to a poorer as well^ 
as to a better sltuatior^ concerning the^edu9«txve process*^ 
In other words, change should not ta^e place simply because' 
a new approach t^^s^leamlng situation seems as If It would 
be better than the preset j^e. Uor should change be Imple- 
mented In one community col^eg^sltitQ^y because ^uch change * 
seems ^twiiave-JHsrlced well In pother. Man2MiUman>and other 




factors Ih one^ltuatlon where It worked might nol 



\menable to change in ai^other. -^-^ . 

' • . x'^iv* • ' ■ ■ -. ' ' , " 

, Many times an lnH|;Uctor **wlll make a' mad dash for ' 
^relev^ce, aiming for a teaching style that Is more entei> 



talnin^^^^han It Is Inf orinatlve i says Ronald Swartz^ He 
Olalms that. Ins true tors have a responsibility' "not to be 
flaccid apid chry in thel? teaching** however, they also have 
an obligation to^ see that **valuable time la not wasted and 
frivolously used#^. Swartz contends that the attempt to 
•*make learning fun** cmi end up teachljjg stu^nts how-to be. 



irresponsible."^^ For sW^rt^s, the fact that c^^aln students 
.are un^erprepared and larg^y unmotivated for academic work 
would not' Indlcat^e that such weaknesses could be resolved 
to a significant degree by making lear;Qing fun* In his 
opinion, the Instructor's ability to motivate such \mwllling 
students ^s limited t most of the effort must be made by the 
student himself. 




\ 
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( t 



on thp rt!i^ hattd/lhi^vMera Xn education -lllte 

^aWcla Cross are more wlllin^,<fchah some of the a'bove 

- ■ ... " V ■' . 



orltlca to acoommodate underprepared and unwilling stments-. 
She jdxplalns that the American s^rd^en of education is moving 
from the merltocratio^ra to dn4 egalltarianism.^3 Cross 
argues that access to Jiigiier"W«§tlon f6r th« 

development of individual t£aeniBs;4^?**ao«35:^ful value, and 



that a society as complex as bura needs 



enoourafo^'ai-yea^ity 

... Vv ; -H N 

in the curjrlculum. Such a sooiecbw. should not^jpely^oh what 
traditionally have been reooghiz.edW"^^ table d^demic^ 
standards of achievement. All ^tud^ts 6$wuid^ot^^the 
same thine^ at the ^ame time, says Crdss. S»r-or£Sici2QSx 
an.educational systf^m "which spends mdre attea^i^n ^lorre^ing 
weaknesses of New Students than in developing their strengths," 




Pop Crosif^ .?new students^.are defined" as tl 
scope 'Jti the lowest third of aoademlo' ab^ 

/out! \ ■ 

n \ \ ■ , 

' New Students ^are positively attraote 

ta dareers; thby prefer to Igarn ■thin) 
that\are tangible. and usefCL. . New 
• Studeiits prefer thei vocatiional.•rathfer 
than th^-.aoademlci model that is/so 
hlr^y prized by th4 college faculty. 
* NewStUdents piofc, academic activities. 

. ■ . . that will, teach them how to make ^ 
\ good livi 



students who 
S ho p o int s - 



k for me 



BSk< 



lell. for\ 



■ Some cxitics.^bf Ifradl^t^^^l ed^ 
field experience as a way of learning.- 
eisample, has critij^zed colleges forN^r failure ibo 



th#^ larger oommunity as a resource ..for edii^^^ing college 



ERIC 
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8tU( 

not as 



nts 




He '^i^ixa^ that higher e^catlon is ••still treSt 
,fe but ,a^\preparation for lire,** and that the 



cloistered campus is unreal— that the typVcal college student 
has few chances to te^JLdeas; againstexpei^nceT*^^ 

Samuel "Baskih, Director k>f Progi'am Development and 

"■" ■ - . ' ■ ■ \ / 

Besearch^n Education, at -Anti ocm College, pointSLto thq 

research internship progf£njs deve])Qped_bjL_fcho-Ass6ciated 

. pollegSs -M^ the KidwesT^ an encour^£dng development in 

innovative education. He also supports t^w developments ' 

such as. the special calendar terms of Kalamaz&o and Beloi,t 

colleges. \ These calendar terms require students tbs^end 

part of^ their oollegeprSgsiams^^ some kind or^jf-^ampi 

.^experience. ^7 Baskin supports cu^h^JiffelX-knowh inh6TE9;tive 

^teaching 'tec^iques as independent study>N^tekm teac!iing, 

^eb^ology -for Ihstruotlonj^i^natii^ 

.Ife8>.j5oigp (Liter technology, interdisci* 




*-©a3ftridseTloadiYig fil: 
plinary. studies, noji^westem stuli^es^,_new ^assrsom and 
library designs, resident^l hall instruction, experience, 
^abroad, field experience as a \?ay of learning, student 
■* influence on the cjurriculum, resear^h-b^iented programs, 
calendar revision,! and" seminars, for fr^shmen.^^^ While 
,most of these form^tS-Could have iTbenei^i^cial influence 
^'bn-^ommunity college as Well, as four-year College curr: 
iutts. iV-is highly, unlikely that a single college could. 
bghef it from implementing all of thes^programs. Some of 
innovations M^^t be more suited to r^sl^ntial 
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oolleg^ with selective, admissions 
Ije 6f Toeh^it to the commmlty college. 
hel^fSt^— thej:„^enot carefully tailored 
students, and a<^nlstratlon~Ss-the: 
college concerned. 

While John Gardner has asked whether educatiQ^i can 
be Bq^al ^d excellent, K. J>atrlcla Cros^^^sl^jrtiethfir it 
o)an be diffe^nt and excellent * She clalins\,that'the time is 
past when a single tyge of institution can hope to serve the ' 
heeds of the 41verse popii^ion now seeking higher education. 
Cross says that it rs probably wrong to believe that univer- , * 
8itie,s^in provide the besV type of education for ^new 
students "T^hat this is' a ;)erpetuatfion of an elitist .philosophy 
in an egalitarian era. 

that not many colleges in the Unlte^T^Sta^s are highly 
selective. He olalas that about727?roO"nDthej^;^f^^^ types 
can acoommoda^ most levels of ability and achievfem^tt 

The Iftilted States Commissioner of Education," I^BTell 
H. Bell, speaks out for the rather recent emphasis on leaii^^ng 
or behavioral objectives in the ciirrlculum,' which he. claims 
is essential if colleges and schools are to 'be held account- 
able for the outcome of their programs. ^^_^R>r Bell, teaching 
with the aid of behavioral objectives woul,d help to prove 
that ^students are learning something which can be specifically , 
measured. He believes that if. proper objectives are established 
by the ourrioulum committee i^ cooperation with the instructor,. 
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thero^oiild be more llkellhoQd that students who are graduated 
from secpnda^SNs^hools and a:i|e about tio ^hter college would 
actually ! be prep^^, f or college Work\^^Thos^ ^ho support 
bSiaTft?3xafc3r-«b^^ the 
curriculum argUQLj;hattlfes«Jsys terns must be employed 
the instructor is to.be he^==58S^S5tihtable for the sucoel 

(or failure), of his teachltog^-^ " — 

Edward N. Hobson cl/alms that aocoxmtab^Hty has 
import ^t^>^bstantlve effects on two very pressixig' currS" 
educatioxiAl prol^ems-— studerit unrest and boredomt Says 
Hpbsonj 

Students want, to know spe.ciflcally what 
.^s eipected o!r>them. Such expectation 
can be met vxhenN^e faculty member, clearly * 
stiatles behavlorai'^bjectlves for his 
course and shares them with the students. 
This is an essentialXingrodienJ 
requirement of accountaWJUrt^ Students 
in turn are ihen to^^be'^ld accountable . " 
loT the use /of their tiaiVanid enelegy. 
Gi^ng them behavioral obWtives aiid 
appisopriate learning resources places*'* 
spePrfic responsibilities upb^i themV . > 
This sn<mld have impact upon the problem' Su 
of student unrest. 21 ■ - . ' . . " 

\ , ' * ' 

On the other' haxxd, . Rdn W'. Shearon and, Hobert* G. 

Templin are not quite so^^^anguine about the ^^enefits of 

iai^nfe^objectivefe as are B^l and Hobson. They support 

_^this_syste^:t<y ^ d^^gree, admit^^g that wei^l-designed an^ 

Innova^ixe^ progj&aa^- of W o'^l^etiyes are a valuable. 



' fa^or In the- leao^^ng pi'oces s.Vbe cause t ^ ♦ 

they' increase i'nstructionfil efficiency ' 
and effectiveness, facilitate learning, 
and orgfitnize the. instructional plan into 
a meai^ngful whole >so t^hat the outcomes 
can be measured ^d' assessed* 



13 



_ But-fehe^se authors explain that ther^ are many critics 

of thV^havl oral objectives concept /isrho claim that it has = 

not demonH^ted any increased efficiency or e^'fectiveness . 

in learning. ^Sh^aron anci^^emplin' admit that in ifiany irespects 

they agree with these critjlbs. -Such opponents of the system 

prefer the humanistic approach ir>. teaching^ claiming th^t the 

liehaviorai objectives approach to educatiorKis one that 

' ■ » . . ■■■ ■ \ 

"trains" rather than "educatep^s^Jl^uoh argumeiits maintain 

' that complex human behavior cannot be reduced, to mechanistic 

measurements without dehumaniztng-^^ESi&hS-pr-o^^ 
"^Shearon and.Templln cite research sponsored by the can 
Educational Research Association indi^cating' there is little 
support for either side of the debate to show that behavioral 
objecilves do or do not facilitate learning. 2^ in spite of 
tl^ls , finding, Shearon and Templin support the behavioral 
PbJeP^Ves ooncept to the, extent that the learner's motiva- 
tion towa^^and commitment to the attainment of those ohjec- - 
Hves are Tliese must be secured not just with regard! \ 

to "the acceptance of^those objectives alone", "bulj also in 
the selection and design of learning experiences to meet 
pilose objectives* 

The above comments on behavioral objectives generally 
support thein. as a teaching tobl. TC^t there are many problems 
the instructor must face when he attempts to employ them 
properly. Behavioral objecti^ves concepts may Include ' 
specific measurement techniques which are not usually so 



\ 



^ 

0 
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evident In more ooi^ventlonal teaching formats. Yet for some 
good instructors the rather complicated format of setting up 
formal Ijehavloral otojectlves may' not be suited to_ their 
■'teaching strengths ♦-^^ " • *. \ 

In spite of certain limitations, the behavioral ^ 
objectives format can serve a useful purpose if it is not 
too rigidly formulated. But there are many powerful 
arguments against it. While Arthur M. Cohen's Well-known 
book Dateline 79 (19^9 and John Roueche's and John PJtman'^ 
A Modest Proposal ! Students Can Learn (1972) strongly 
support the concept of behavioral objectives, John Huther 

\ 

of the Itoiverslty of North Carolina just as strongly opposes. 

their use #27 Huther sharply disagrees with the Cohen and 

the BQueohe-Pitfiian studies. Huther claims that there is 

muoh doul^t about how well any set of bbjeotives covers a 

given body of . knoWledge. Says HUliher i . 

Furthermore, the process of confrbnting 
. . students daily with specified objecti-vos 
invites questioning. Will such objectives 
. continue to be acceptable over an extended 
' period of time?28 ^ 

The disturbing feature of such an approach 
to evaluation is that the learning which 
i,s guaranteed as a result of it becomes 
unassailable.. For example, evidence cited 
to prove that learning has occurred might 
be that 90 percent in an English class re- ^ 
celved "A" grades* Such evidence is impres-* * 
sive but Its wealoiess is that it is self** 
validating. Any outside audit of the 
learning that has occurred is irrelevant 
by definition if it attempts to assess any 
thing other than what has been specified in 
the objectives. 29 



The bitter battle over the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of suoh issues as behavioral objectives and account* 
ability in the teaching process will undoubtediV continue 
"to be fought for some time to come. It goes without saying 
that change in both college teaching and curriculum is in 
order and has been for some time. The import^t, Question, 
of course I Is to ascertain how inuch change is properi and In 
what Areas of the educational process this flmovatlon should 
take place • As Already noted i the vast numbers of ••new 
students'* who have Inundated community colleges in irecent > 
years have called for major changes. Yet opposing camps 
a3?e still in sharp disagreement as to what constitutes 
reasoxxable and valid change » and what is change which merely 
leads to lower standards and le^s acoountabllity. Cross and 
Baskini above* make strong arguments for rather radical 
^changes, ^hile Miller and Bamett are" quit© skeptical of 
many changes which are already in operation. As noted 
above I much change that has occurred' is valid and useful j 
certain accommodations" for the "new, 'f^isadvantaged, " 
"underprepared, and "low-achisvixig" student are prop^ and 
useful, ^t is' over^ho^^^aimer and degree 6f change that 
the battle is.^elng fought. • 'i^. 

Perhapl oji&oof the sevefist critics of refiarm "in « 
higher education is John Kannlngi Professor of Humanitieli 
at Michigan'''Stat€rUniversity. maintains thai}, reform in 
jedu'cation* as in everything e.lse, has its limits of tolerance. 
Manning says t . -^^ 



:^ Students are Invited to design their 

; ovm courses I grade theis:^ bwn worki and 

^ " slosh around in administratio2>* Ponual 

grades and vigorous ekaininations are 
abandoned • • > • ^all of v^hibh are 
driving some of the more serious minded 
to retire to their, academic specialties 
in disgust. Many verbal young students » 
of course, are delightedp and prefer to 
be graded on .their un-thoXight out opinions 
on the latest films, pomograpliy, sexual 
mores, homosexuality of premarital. 9ex, 

\ the-»urban crisis and the Establishment, ? 

or to rationalize violence and self- 
' indulgence. 30. 

Manning goes, on to admit that individual choice 

should be respected— even when wrong. But he maihtains 

that **the only fundamental authority emanates fxt>m knowledge, 

disciplined and crcati"ve imagination, logical scholarship, 

~~ • ' ' . . 

and uncoritaminated evidence.*" Manning looks* back fondly 

to the time when professors were assumed to know more than 

undergraduatdfl } when it was believed that'^this inequity 

oould be corrected by a disciplined, course of instruction. ^'^^ 

Critics such as Kannlng, as well as several others 

mentioned above, are quite disturbed with spzne. '(^Tth^ change 

that is taking place in higher education. All the arguments 

of K. Patricia drosa and Samuel Baskin to the contrary, 

----- « ' 

apparently have little effect on these conservatives.' While 
the Carnegie Commission and Newman Tpports on education call 
for certain, fundamental change in higher education, albeit 
not ^o drastic as some plSns, xij^uay conservatives and even* 
some moderates are qtilte uz^ppy with much of the change 
that has already taken place. 



. '^ksome edj^oators ^laisa th^t oertaixji students learn best 
by. t^lwilng televised programs, others by participating" in 

group discussions, and still others by listening to well- 

\. , ' ■ t I. - - . 

presented lectures. These critics claim that because of such 

If' ' ! 

. lndivl||k^ student differences, there should be alternate 
olasseslM the sa»e subject,' each taught" by a different 
jnedlufii. I^fnerefore, a student who prefers group discussion 
should not be required to take courses giv^n by the lecture 
or televijlon format. Likewise, tho^ who preiJer to take 



objectlVleS^^ype exaiainatlons only should not.be r^ui red to 



write di^^^^hswers in examination books. But Paul Dr^ssel 6f 
Michlgak,*||a^^ University sharply disagrees mth this posliio 
This ><reX.^^||^|«n expert in the field of evaluation claims 
that all students, regardless of pr&ferenb^, should have 
practice Infeaking good notes during lectures, 32 jhey shou^ 
also be redulred to gain experience in W3?itlns ou^ subjeotlye-^ 
' type answers to exaiiilnatioi;i questions, Dressel, claims that 
. if these exjperlences ar^^ in\>luded, sJbudents will not 



really 



ibated for today's world. 
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iitricia Cross, the well-known advocate of change 



In educatl'^Jx;, claims that it is essential to permit wide 
individual J«/ariatioh in choice of subject, since this is a/ 
more human^ and realistic approach. 3^ once students get /out 
of sc!hool, *she explains, they choose the areas ^n whlolY they 



dispiay, o>ompetenoies. Only. in school are students re/^uired 



to displ^air' their weaknesses; "human dignity demands /the 



ERIC 



Ight to "be good at somethingt says Cross, who quotes John 
Gardner! ^*An excellent pluiober is Infinitely more admirable 
than an incompetent philosopher. •••35 cross explains that 
••nbw students have learned in school that giving the wrong 
answers is painful* Shet therefore ^ favors the ,**gu^i:anteed 
Success programs which Cohen e^nd Roueche, above, favor— 
' a part of the learning objectives format. She maintains that 
this program is so\md because it involves starting' the student 
where he is; as hei> gains confidence, he is gradually moved 

•V . / 

' to more difficult tasks • In this/wajUie gains a reward by 



doing s6me:thing which he though^ he might not^bo able to do, 
Ih this type of learning format, says Cross, comparison with 
fellow students becomes irsimlevant, since the student simply 



seeks the development ofAls own competencies. 
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While there undoubtedly Is a need for using new. 
;teaohlng oe^hods to /cooomodate new and non-tradltlonal 
Students* the q\ieatlon of how to properly account for academic 
.standards under yche new curriculum and teaching methods 
^ remains dlfflc^alt to resolve. Writer^ such as John Boueche 
and Terry O.y&anlon apparently are hot very much concemeid 
With academe standards and accountability as these terms 
have tra<^tionally been understood. Indeed, O'Banion claims 
that the curriculum for non«»traditi6nal students should be 



built /around 1;he areas in which such students hav6 already 
shown apt^ltude. He would even do away with the U8e\pf 
dl/»gno8tlo tests* since they Indicate to students 



S«3 



weaknesses (a negative factor) as well as their strengths. 

It Is very olaay from the above discussion that: there 
Is a deflnl.te niaed to have more information on vhat^^^s^ 
of innovative programs are useful aad^Sffif^^hould " be dis- 
card^^trrSs^ notrea above, no definitive answe^ can be reached 
which would satisfy the entire ac$idemlc community. Yet the 
more documentary evidence avaiiabie,~~"the-.'^tterj indeed* 
much hard information must be obtained before answers to 
this question c^ be foz>thcoming. one*s philosophy of 

eduoatlon will guide one In this area as much as factual 

*> * ■ ' , 

'information. Nevertheless, the latter is still valuable In' 
shedding light on the validity of changes occurring in 
higher education.. ' - ^ 



It is disq\4eting to read that after five yearsyof 

^thd most flexible and progressive undergraduate ourr{culum 

■ /• ■ > 
to be found in any major American university today,," the 

program at Brown University is now struggling for su3rwlval 

against heavy odds and criticism. 38 Reporter Robert ReAhold 

explains Brown's difficulty v:Xth Its Innovative currlculum^ 

by quoting Brown. University student body president John 

Carusonei ^ ^ 

I represent the mainstream of 'student 
sentiment in seeking career goals and 
.moving away f tbm Intellectual finger 

J i ' painting. A lot of illusions haVe l^een 
shattered— there has been a resurgence • 
of .realism. People realize that the 

/V ^^^^world is a competitive place. 39 
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U> S. News and VJorld Report reports disillusionment 
With some of the innovative p^grams jthat only a'^d^cade ago 
promised to bring ^success to the public school andr college 
oiassropms. Ijost experimental courses t ^ometimea called 
••finger pai^ting*^ courses by frynical xindergraduates. are 
reported t?o be not nearly so popular as a few years ago# 
Some |0f these, critics say, were "bull sessions "i with no- _^ 
specific intellectual merit.^-^ The same popular^oumal 
reports in ano"?rher article that today, educators around the 
countty are taking a fresh and often disillusioned look at 
"new math" and other innovations that were supposed to revo- 
lutiphize classroom learning during the last fifteen years 
Says U. S. News I 

In many cities ribw expensive .t.eaching 
machines gather dust in sto;r^rooms becausev 
both students and t^iachers are bored with \ 
them—or because ther6 Is no longer anyone 
around to operate and: repair them. All-^ T - 
but 10 of 30 regional education labora- *~ 
tories.that the federal government established 
for testing such new techniques have been 
• closed in the last few years. *''3 -r' 

Yet not all that has. been introduced into the curri- 

oulum in recent years should be discarded; indeed, Some of 

it is quite useful. Mortimer Smith • Executive Director of 

the Councld for Basic Education, which is hardly an"brganiza- 

tion stiinding for great amounts of innovative instruction 

adml til ' • 

•Back to the basics • or 'up the . - - 
- three R's* are comforting but simpllstio 
battle cries. My hope is that we will - - 
borrow the best of both worlds and end' ■ 
-Up challenging and instructing students 
without, stifling or confusing them.^ 




Many critics of the taore lllseral persuasion c(lalm 
that the acquisition of cognitive information is hoj; a major 
purpose of higher education. More importiantly, as has been 
pointed, 6ut for decades on the public school level, are the. 
attitudes, I'nterests, skills and interpersonal relationships 
which students may receive from their educational experience. 
Many critics who take this position maintain that the student 
woull^'be better served If '^less emphasis 'were placed the 
"basics" (reading, writing, mathematics, and study skills) 
and mol'e were put on teaching techniques which attract 
students to the learning situation* The more varied the 
learning experience, according to this argument, the better 
it is for the student--ospeclaIly for the underprepared 
student. 

Baskin indloaf^ss that, a single college course of one 

.^^mester oould^ employ the following teaching approaches i ' 

^independent studies, team teaching, "field" experience, new" 

Instruotlonal spaces, sexnismr instruc^tlonal teleYision* pom* 

puter technology, films, learning center, telecultures. 

Interdisciplinary approaches— and even others. This 

varied approach may attract many students, particularly 

the disinterested or underprepared community college student* 

But it should be remembered that most community college 

« 

classes meet only 150 minutes per week. It appears almost 
physically impossible to accomplish all of these media 
i^hani|e8 and techniques during the relatively few instrucj^or- 



student contact hours available and still manage to coyer 
sufficient sujistantive inaterial---if that too^were an 



objective • 




Yet John Roueche is perhaps correct when he points 
out that a curriculuJa dictated by^ tradition^ipakes/ little 

sense to the, ^nevr students. ^ He refers to a recent sess 

' , / 

Kith minority students and English faculty membazs-At-^oM 

community college when the question was asked i 

Who decided that all students should be 
required to learn oiily that literature 
written on a small, group of islands off 4 
.the coast' of Western Europe? Why do f 
we always start each literature course 
with this fellow. Beowulf? Has anyone in 
England written anything since 1900? Do 
. ^ you honestly expect us to like tils stuff 7 

It has no meaning in our worid»^ 

^ • I . 

Boueche points out that non-traditlonaX students need 

%. ' " ■ . 

to see "Why they are required to learn a particular subject. 
They seek higher education because they are looking for 
particular Jobs, which will produce higher. incomes ,^d the 
benefits of a better. life. He also claims that grading 

policies and practices should be non«puhitive in, order that 

/ 

such , students" can gain a feeling of success which they may 
have lacked previouslyt. Bather thaiar^loweri.ng fijtandardSt 
Roueche argues that this plan would give such students as 
.much time as is necessary to accomplish .the reqtii red 
learning task^*^"^ * ■ ^ 



Rouechpl claims that^the use of **learnlng packages •* 
is helpful» especially for the xmderprepared and disinterested 

■ ■ ■ A 
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of medial rangljj^^xbm p^gr^amed mater^ali and qoordin%te^ 

'simulation - 



presentations to uslftg. sli'des , aCi^loc^apc 
models and games. Tfee ^rgumerit gops that >^tn^ differed 
, students learn In aifferfeiitw^^ varied tea^hljng-i^ailil.ng 
Btratfegles^should be asjallable for. student s.electlon. ^Thls_ 



strategy should be^efffedtlve in 



Lng students in schools 



re^^doubtedly 



or und0rprepai«^d 
stlgations th?it 



~«nd colleges positively motivated. ^9 

; ^ Many of the above suggestions by Rouec: 
commendable In some respects* Yt is possible that^ 
thes^ approaches might help tndsunmo^ 
student* Indeed, thel^'aJir^ntti^^JihC^ 
appear to indicate beneficial re 
methods su6h as Houeche*s« On the other 
points out that many of these innovative ldeis/wliiiDh^..$ake 
ct)lpetition out of learning and achievement, and which some- 
times stress innovation and accommodation at the expense of 
cognitive information, have not brou^t the happy results 
which their optimistic oadvocates expected. Dr.^ Kcr^4eth " 
Clark, the respected black social psychologist,' who has been 
active in the civil rights movement, is scathijig. in his 
appraisal of what* has happened to our schools over the past 

decade . ^ Says ^Clark t 

• ' ...» ' 

Without apology I would say that a m a 
; traditioriallst • • Any theory that a 
^ student shouldn^t be -pressured, that he 
shouldn't be finistrat-ed, imposes on the- 
child the most ho.rxible form of aelf- 
deception #50 



zn 
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quotation tocHjr^gr^.^ with Rpueohe*s 
shoSld not be sub-^eat to punitive 
^Mlng or that they should be allowed to study' at their 
oWm often leisurely) pace, Clark goes on to sayi ;*lfexder * 
^^the guise of ^protecting and not frustrating the student »^ 
educators use double-talk and alibis to hide the fact that' 
jnany teachers, simply don't teach.. ♦•^^ 

Herald columnist Martin L# Gross , who often 
national subjects , is especially critical pf 
tefi^chins aiaohines,-^^ . He claims that 
(arV* has been in use in many classrooms 
ii generally disappointing results • 
Such modem learning techniques, says Gross , we^r^ supposed 

revolutionize education and make the old-fashioned methods— 
^nd teacher— ioolc awkward by comparison • Gross refers to a 
made. by Dr.- PhlliW D. Smith (among others) of the 
iW^S^esearch Center of West Chester State College (Pa.),' 
Coordinator of a project to study, the effectiveness of 
foreign language laboratory systems In Pennsylvania schools. 
The results of this and other studies have been most dls* 
appointing. - ; 

* ' . . 

Still otherV modem teaching techniques which promised 

so much no longer look so promising, according to .Pr. Fred 

T, Wilhelms, Executive Secretary of the National Association • 

of 'Secondary Principals. He' decries the general failure 

of the concept of "team teaching, " once claimed to be the 



aome of modem_e^^^ me thoddl<>^^y»^^*^Gro^ refers 

j^^heae disappointments and places -some 'T^iih^ on' 
America's too optimistic reliance on ••systemsP^^^^elT - 
areas where method 'may be less important than > dedica^ 
instruct or • 55 

Yet the above criticisms of some of the'lhftovatlve 
teaching techniques of recent years should not be an Indict- 
ment of other successful experiments whlcSh are now being 
developed in the schools and colleges. Cooperative and • 
work- study programs, while not exactly neWj are widely 
accepted as the best tools for career education; but their 
spread is blocked ^>y child labos* laws and scarcity of Jobs 
and union contracts, Tne -coimnunity college^ can do a still 
better Job in preparing young people for Jobs by giving them 
bettor wid more rea^listio guidance. These colleges in parti 
oular have been offering workers a change 4.n mid-career so 
that they are liot condemned for iife to el bad Job.^^ 

Writing in The Chronicle of Higher Education . Allen . 
Lacy points out significantly that of all the "new*, or 

j» « ' , * 

"innovative undergraduate colleges that were established 
in the 1960's, such , as Hampshire, New College, Klrkland, 
Eisenhower, Stockton State, and others, none have fully 
realized the Utopian hopes of their founders,. All, says 
Lacy, ••were oohceivod in optimism and bom with the high 
hopes that they would become laboratories of Innovation 
and creativity for the "rest of higher education,?* Lacy, 



formerly 
■State* says. 




prfe^ently , at Innovative Stockton 

1 




The\new o&lleges have not, only failed to 
re.foVm Aifleri.catt--liiglier educatron by ^heir 
exiampte^ they have aJ^x^ended siilftly to 
dlsa^3join$ the high hopbs of their ■ . 
.fovuider^. . ^^^..^--fhCse jwho come to new 
colleges ea^^^t that thte rhetoric will be 
Jtrue, that 'rnfe-^oals and Ide^s proclaimed 

^e qatalbg wiilSbe jiescriptions of 
[what^^^acetually gbes oiit that^."Efg«]h[on" will 
^re levant , irtteiydi sbi pllftary , 
i^ed, o^bims^uil^fcari^, innovative, 
■ bef oraTtoa^facaaity 
g^nts begih^toreXpr.^s their 

li .T]^e> ^' Ctoaa>&'£ : HKar t jtewspape^ ( Mv, c. | - 
points j>ut that it is*"]?5jl'±ouloi^aly edsy "the^&^T^^ 




graduate from high school, and fronhaQjae.c^l^ge.s, "ff^l^ 



doing anything more than brushing lightly against eduoation.** 
It blames educators for their specious arguments thatj 
"flTyiking thoso who fail to learn will soar students psycho- 
logically by telling thea they have failed." It also orlti- 
clzes college faculty members who ar^e that it is not their^ 
responsibility to teach students to read and write. While, 
the .editorial does not blame colleges for the latter problem, 
.it steVjerely criticizes them "f^r enrolling semi -illiterates 
and gra^^r^tnaM^hem, wiily Hilly, Just as the high schools 

Falling academic s'^£End^ds,'^s indicated above, are 
more a3id~inoxg-.beo^a^ matter of ffe»3^^ooncem of responsible 
public offi^$S!^i=ajaOR^u^J4^i3-1^eL4. Chah<i.ellor Robert 
Mautz of Florida's uniVersItjMaystem hs§*rSttently tqld the 





, state Board of Regents that \c" could no longer "be considered 
the "behohmark** because prdfe^ors in the state's universi- 
ties are handing out too many A*<a and B*s,^9 ifeutz* report 
explains that In Florida's univfersit!>8S more than 50 percent 
of the students are getting A'sUnd B's; ahd that at the 
state's largest ins^itu«^a},^j_tiiaj»4iversity of>l$rlda with 
24,000 students, about 60 

this category, Mautz says that such aqa tteliro. •grl'dias^i.nl'i at^ 



misleads parents into thinking that 
children are doing better work than they 
• are. The grading system is no longer 
■ meaningful. Obviously not 6o percent 
of our students are above average. 60 

/ In agreement with Kautz\s Florida Regent Marshall 

Ciiser, saying that In his opinion "A B-plus noW indicates 

an average student." He points out- that "students , parents 
/ ^' ' * ' ■ ■ ■ • "' ' 

and faculty are" ill-served by this kind of soft grading and 

soft thinking." The Mautz report indicates that othe!i 

factors tend to contradibt any Justification for a continuing 

trend .toward higher grades. It explains that while grades 

, have gone up, students' performances on most state and 

national standardized tests, such 5as the Florida Tv^elfth 

Grade Test and the Educational Testing Service exami^^itlons, 

noted above, have continued to go down. The Report blames 

the ^"soft grading" on a cohcept of np-fallure— meaning that 

students are passed through the educ^onal system despite 

the fact that they may do failure work* 

• • • 
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The Ch'anoellor's report also bXames the problem on 
student evaluations of their professors, explaining that 

some instructors are afraid to give tough grades because 

/ 

of the evaluations which students ml^t give them at the 
end of the course. After giving several other reasons for 
easy grading, Kautz says that he plans to try to get the 
state's p;rofessors to start using more C's in their grading 
although he admits that professors have the right to grade 
as they please. » • ' 

^e above examples may be some of the reasons why 
so-called "quality education!* is being threatened. While 
it is true, that grades in themselves are not the criterion 
for good education. Inflated grading, which does not in 
any way reflect the real achievement of college students, 
is a factor wiiloh can threaten academic standards and the 
quality of higher Vdutoatl on. 

The past decade has been one of cbnstantly changing 
and highly Innovative curriculum and instructional formats 
which are being employed in literally hundreds of community 
colleges throughout -the 'United States. Yet it is somewhat 
discouraging to r.ead^ almost dally in the popular media, and 
in some of the scholarly ^Journals as well, that many innova- 

' * - 

tlons are apparently not producing vjhat some of their 
zealous supporters had promised. Innovations as such may 
not be the true culprit j new teaching techniques and curri- 

culums sometimes are necessary to accommodate changing ^ 

■ \ 
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conditions and lll^-styles. Dlssppolntlng results sometimes 
appear to have occurred because xkdicaX £md unproved programs; 
may have been introduced too often and in wholesale measure*. 
For more than two decades, indeed, the public schools have, 
been experimenting with certain innovative teaching techniques 
which may have neglected the basics in order tp interest ' 
and accommodate the "new student •** The colleges are now 
inheriting the effects of some of these teaching innovations » 
and it h^s been reported tl^t loany thpus^^ds of ^seioi-literate 
students have been inundating the two->year and even some 
four-year institutions^ Apologists for some innovative 
programs blame much of the" problem on the fact that public 
.school and college instructors liavje oft9n not applied the 
new methods properly* However^ enough time has now passed 
to allow for an assessment of some of these programs. It 
is,, of course, true that some of them hfiye been successful . 
(the limited .and Judicious use of audio-visual materials, 
some- individualized instructional formats, etc.) and are 
continuing to contlbibute to the. instructional process. The 
best of the newer curriculiims and instructional formats 
should be retained. Yet the time is already overdue for a 
reconsideration as to which curripulums and instructional 
methods pretend to offer academic challex^ge but really do 
not. One of these,, as already noted, i$ l^l^^lmost exclusive ' 
use of objective- type testing, at the expens^^f subjective 
OP "wri.tt en-comprehensive" examinations. 



' An article appearing in the Fort Lauderdale News 
reports that publishers of college textbooks are increcislngly 
resorting to simplified language in their boolcs ^to adjust 
to a new element in higher education-«the college sti^ent 
who cannot read at traditional college levels. ••^^ rpj^Q 
article continues i 

, Although most of the pressure for simpli- 
fied textbooks comes from community colleges 9 
the established four-year colleges are 
also giving signs that today's student, 
raised on television p movies and what 
one educator called '•the anti-language 
assumptions of our culture" are having 

. trouble with- the English language when 
they get to coj^lege.^^ 

It is true I of course I that hundreds of thousands of 
students now in college , especially in community colleges , 
would not have been there twenty years ago beciause of their . 
limited aoadeznio abilities and their disadvantaged economic 
position* Yet in an effort to accommodate the xmderprepared 
and disadvantaged' student, it may be that standards have beeii 
unduly lowered at many institutions of higher education; 
that students are being "passed*' when they have achieved 
relatively little in their studios. The concept that a 
student must gain a. f beling of success to achieve^ even more 
may be Valid from, a psychological viewpoint. But a passing 
grade should not be giVen merely to confirm this dictum. 

Terrel H. Bell, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, asks for mbre programs in career education to 
conform with jpotehtial Job openings, but at the same time 
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critliolzes colleges '^hlch do not teach students correct 
JEngliJsh and substantive material. ^5 Bell saysj. 

t As Ideas proliferate i as facts multiply, 
it is more important, than ever.^that a 
young man or woman know how to write 
^ about them easily and un^^erstandably.^^ 



Bell particularly stresses that the heed today is to 'learn 
BQla^oile skills. He also points out that students should 
learn to develoj) values ^d'to conform to hl^h academl^ 
standards. , ^ 

Robert A. Goldwin, a special consultant to JPresident 
Ford, takes a somewhat different position from* Bell, although 
he too admits that colleges should train students in 
sailable skills. Goldwin, however, questions the over- 
emphasis on salable skills, pointing outt 




A. school that devotes itself totall 
f unquestionably to salable skills, es^ 

peoially in a tine of high unemployment, 
sending young men and. woaen into the 
... world armed, only with a narrow range of -r- 
skills, is sending lambs . into^ the lion's 
den. Too many people l^eam only one 
narrowly defined set of skills In school, 
\ trained to fill a. position in one well- 
defined industry. And then that industry ' 
stops hiring or lays wofkers off* ©7 

Goldwin olaiiAS^ that there is. more to living than earning a 

living, and" he maintains that the skills of wialyzing, 

experimenting, discussing, reading, and wrltliig mustbe" 

developed. These are the ones that are always in demand— 

"the skills of a mind trained to think, to imagine and 

to express itself. 
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While the above two experts differ somewhat in their \ 

• - • 'A 

emphasis on salable skills andf on liberal educatllaonV both 

admit that salable skills, sound learning, and a trained 

- m^nd are still the Important Ingredients which a college 

education should offer students today, as In prevloug ye ar s. 

The Chronicle of Higher Educatlon- rliardly a con- 

Bervatlve" newspaper, in recent months has been reporting 

repeatedly^ oh the falling achievement 'scores of newly admitted 

first-year college students. ^Says The Chronicle » 

s . The number of high school seniors scoring ^ - 

at high. levels on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Tejt has dropped dramatically since the 
. - " ' ml1d-l960»5, data from the College Entrance 
JExamlnation Board indicates. 

Between 196? and 197^$ the number pf high 

school Juniors and seniors scoring above ' ^ 

700 on the verbal S.A.T. test fell by . ^ 

half --down from apprlximately ^2,000 to 

16,000. The number of students scoring 

above 600 fell by a third. 69 

The present lower absolute number /of high achievers on 

college entrance examinations is even more alarming than 

the f 1-gurea jfchem^elves indicate, since there are more 

people taking them (at all levels of ability) . Yet only 

half as many reach the 700- plus achievement level as eight 

years ago, and only two thirds as many now reach the 600- 

plus level compaTjfed with I967. . 

3^16 Chronicle , in anothei^ article, continues to sovmd 

the ajLarm when it points put that college studentV; today 

are Using the English l^guage at a lower, level of proficiency 

than eVer. before in. the hi^stpry of American education^ , . 
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Says The » Chroniole t 

The complaints have come not only^from 
Instltutlbns enrolling 'nontraditional* 
students but also from pretlgious private 
cSampuses where p faculty members say, many 
students lack the skills needed to complete 
course assignments. 70 

The Chronicle reports that an' institution as prestigious 

as the University of California at Berkeley has l,l65 of its 

freshmen,. ^5 percent of the entering class, taking remedial 

Work in English. This program advises high schools to rein- 

state an advanced composition cowse for all student? in the 

11th grade who plan to go to college .^^ This report, and 

literally hundreds of others thyoiighout the nation, indicate 

that t*p6' many public school and college students are simply 

"passing through'* their institutions without learning at 

acceptable levels, especially in the areas of subject matter,. . 

writing skills, and reasoning ability. Explanatl&ns for 

this serious state of affairs are so numerous that It is 

... ■ - V 

J- 

dlffidult to_sort-out^he valid from the Invalid. Some . 
sduoa^ors argue that still more innovative teaching methods 
are called for in spite of the fact that the world of education 
today seelns to be inundated with "new approaches** to in- . 
struation and the curriculum. More conservative critics 
'attrlEOite J)art of the problem to too much innovationi claiming 
that not nearly enough emphasis is being placed on the basics 
at the public, school level i the result being the greatly 
reduced achievement scores /noted above.' To argue that 
critics have always decried weaknesses in student achievement 




levels does not help to explain or resolve the problem. 
Indeed, most reports on the subject in recent months indicate 
that students (including community college students) are 
"achieving" at lower 



•^s than l|i previous years. 
Lauderdalie News brings the problem,^ closer 
to home when it captions an article ?Plunlcing College Getting 
Harder - Regents." • The Plorld& Board of Re gents reporta that 
it is ^rjow harder>©-^»flSir6uV^ of a Florida ^ 
than 

has declined 
at the sam^-^ffie^ 
much Aiicreasedr^ 



Th^r^is np evidence thatj;he^bility 
level of Florida stud^^nts enrolling in- 
the state universi^fejr^ystem is risings " 
The inference th^t high grades can be'" 
attributed to higher ability levels of 
students -is not supported by the averdgea 
shown '(in" the report). . 




At the Unive,rsity of West Florida, D and 
P grades went from 1*0 percent in 1969 to 
^ iSeroent in 1973.72 



Florida Regents Board member Marshall Harris claims that 
one reason for ^rade inflation is that some adiulnistxators 
examine instructors' performance ratings when reviewing 
faculty contracts? many teachers not on tenure are hesitant 
to glvf low, grades. Another reason, says Karshallj^^ls ^hat' 
colleges try to retain on their rosters as many students as 
possible to receive the most funding. Still another reason 
for the higher grading of students (in spite -of lower test 
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scores on achievement tests), is that, for many faculty 

members todays. grades do not mean as much as they previously 
did. 73 " \ / . 

In the present period of economic recession it is 

4 

Important that academic grade Inflation, lowered academic 
standards, and w^ste of any kind in the public sector be 
seriously examined. With administrators complaining that a 
"c^: may have tojbe put on^-community college enroiaments 
because of reduced funding from state legislatures, it is 
now mox*^^liftportant than ever that students, who make little 
effort to. ^t^nd classes or to achieve in their studies Ije 
told they will no longer be allowed to waste the taxpayers* 
money. While the community college has \^rightfully be^ 
es^bliiBhed to community, this \f act does not \ 

necessarily require that the college vigorously recruit 
dislnteireated students. Of course, every reasonable effort 
should be made to help and encourage \mderprepared.and dls- 
advantftged_s;^ents to achieve. However, a college should 
d^rafl^dr-lnreturn that its students make at leai?t moderate 
efforts to attend classes and to succeed in th^. An in- 



structor can "innovate" in the classroom and accommodate wfe 
Interests of students only to a certain degree— -beyond/^hat 
he is simply fooling himself and his students, wane 
individual differences are "the name of the g^i^ in the' 



obmmunlty college classroom, students* unwillingneUB to make 
a reaspnable effort within their own capabilities cannot be 
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placed imder the umbrella of •'aocoimno^tlng the underprepared 
student ^ 

The Broward Community College Phoenix, the student 

weekly ^newspaper, interviewed a nxmber of instructors at 

Broward Coraraunity College ' (hereafter referred to as B.C^C), 

asking their opinions of the preparation that B.C.C. students\^ 

had received in the public schools. The responses generally 

were quite unfavorable . Donna Wilkinson, head of the 

B.C.C. Egglish Department, pointed out that over a third of 

the students had oolne from high school totally unprepared 

in the T^sics of English. The general consensus among the 

teachers interviewed was that this is a growing problem. . ♦ 

The responds 'from laany other instructors Were that more and 

more students cannot read, write, or spell-. at. anywhere near 

acceptab3.e levels. One instructor teraed. these students 

as "th^roduot of an inadequate educational system. . 

One student. When quesfior^d Whether the students were getting 

the basics in their pre-college education, said thal/h?^ 

hot >believe so. He responded « ♦'We didn't learn any 

or spelling or any of those things in high school. The 

teachers Just assumed that we'd already hadShem." Another 

B.C.C. student -conmented th'at his parents *'had a more^asic 

education than we did; teachers don't teach the._same things 
th^ used to. ••76 ' 



3o much is being- said in the press and elsewhere 
. Cpiicerhing the weaknesses of* present day basic education-.- 
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the use of open classroomst of unstructured classroom pro- 
cedures, of student reading, and writing def-icAenoies— that i.t 
makes serious people wonder if perhaps American education 
has gone too far in its efforts to accommodate disinterested* 
disadvantaged, and underprepared students at the expense of 
basic education. While it is undoubtedly true that certain, 
innovative teaching and curriculum approaches should be used, 
to take advantage of recent advcoices in educational research 
•and "hardware" of many types, these advances should perhaps 

supplement rather than supplant the more traditional methods. 

■ . . ' ' ~ ' /\ ' 

'On the other hand, K. Patricia Cross* chapter "New ; 

Forms for New Functions," questions the tradi tibial concept 

of acadisnic stand^r^s in higher education.^ She claims 

that "the. task of conveying information in this academic 

disolplinesSlft becooing untenable as a teaching . function 

because of the knowledge explosion. Yet even 'though it may 

be true45^as she claims, that "in'every forty minutes enough 

new information is generated to fill a twenty- four' volume 

encyclopedia," this fact should, not cause the discard of 

some of higher education's long standing aiin8-«-of teaching 

students a certain bddy of Imowledget along with skillg^,, 

attitudes » Interests and the like* The argument^'tha^ it is 

not necessary to remember information beCiause .**yoU can always 

look it up" is as invalid today as it ever was. 

Crods* major argipient, which may have ^6me validity* 

is that the aoadezQic disciplines form too narrow k base 



-upon which to build a society. She arfiMes that aoademlc 
success is not highly related, to success In life outside 
of academe, and claims 'that "we have overemphasized the 
importance of that narrow range of human abilities that • 
enable people to . perform , tasks in the school- system. 78 
Sayu. Cross t 

Human abilities tend to be modestly 
related; a relationship exists between • 
high school grades and leadership position. 
This modest correlation, hov^ever, may be 
attributed more to the success experiences 
and the resultant self-confidence of the 
good student than it may be to any innate ' 
relationship between academic and social 
abilities. 79 

While Cross, undoubtedly is correct when she s-tates 
that higher education does not^ involve itself with, all or 
even most, of the huinan skills and abilities, it is perhaps 
unfair to criticize. institutions of higher education for 
this failure. While, the nation and the world need many ' 
of these human ?kllla and abilities, it is probably '"doubtful 
that most of them can best be developed in colleges or even 
in post-6econdary institutions of any type. - It is possible ' 
that America, in its effort to make higher education available 
to everyone, is trying to force it on those who would be 

m apprenticeship or other types of 'programs. 

C^oss points out that "new students '^those in the , 
lowest third academically) demand that traditional education 
a^st be redesigned for the -egalitaria^i era.»«^^ She swrst 



They /students? drop out of our traditional ' 
schools J they'quit listening to lectures; 
they fall to' put forth their best effort; 
they score , lev on conventional Uests^de-: 
\ .signed to reflect the heart of the tradi- 
tional academic curriculum; they get low 
marks for their school perf enhance j their 
'interests, leisure- time activities, and ' 
^ hobbies are "nonacademlc"; they fail to 

develop self-confidence, and they. tell us 
that they are nervous and tense in clstss.Sl 

To counteract the above situa1;ion, Cross desires to make new 
educational programs to fit "new students" rather than to^ . 
continue to use some of the more traditional instructional 
formats. She points out that "new students" ^ire positively 
attracted to careers and prefer to learn things that are 
tangible and useful. They prefer a vocational modil that 
will teach them what they need to Joaow to make a good 
living. jShe maintains that as much* money per student 
should be spent on "new students'* In community colleges '^a 
on moto traditional s|iidents In universities. This approach 
would xttske eirtain that ^dTffereht" would ^e ecLUated with 
"best" and not "least." only by offering people the chance > 
to succeed in different ways, says Cross, "will" we ever achieve 
dignity' and respect for all."^^ 

Cross* arguments have merit if they are employed 
properly t on; the other handt they can also have a dele- . 
terlous effect on what has usually been recognized as quality 
education* Pew people would deny fio-a^klled ♦•new students" 
the right to a good post^^secondary education. Yet if it is ' 
true that many "new students" (and others as well) 'show 
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little interest in academic education, as Cross indicates, 

these students should not be badgered and enticed Into 

following such programs. 

While there is much that is valuable 'in Cross' position 
she may not be entirely correct.- She says that students who 
do not achieve in standard academic pursuits should be 
evaluated for their abilities and skill? in other areas? they 
should not be graded down sinc^ they have not achieved in 
academics. ^3 Her position Is that "~a whole new generation 
of disadvantaged p^ple. will eme:^e if these students receive 
low grades, 'sWfe opts fi>r broader_§ftd more vailed curricula 
so that everyone's abilities may be Judged in the areas in 
which they are most successful, The community college, of 
course, has followed this position in general and now offers. 

^ O ^ * 

.training and studies in a myriad of both career-oxlented 
;^nd transfer proga^ms. This development is commendable, ' 
Yet" If is doubtful whether the student Would be well served 

'"if academic courses and standards were reduced below their 
present stance simply to accommodate nonracademically inclined 
"students who would like to receive high grades in these 
areas as well as in their careey-orighted ones. Cross, of 
course, denies that lowered standards would, necessarily 
occuri yet it is difficult for an unbiased* observer to be 
ccnvinced of this fact. Certainly there is e.nough room for' 
all types of opoupational skills an'd abilities in a country 
as 4arge as the United -States, A successful plumber or 
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ovmer of a plumbing business usually has more status In the 
community and earns more money bhan an unsuccessful Ijawyerj 
for example. . fiach person should be allowed to follow the' 
training ,jor academic program which best suits his inclina- 
tions and aptitudes. Yet to reduce standards in commxinity 
college academic programs so that ''career oriented** studenj:s 
may succeed In a required course such as English composition 
or social science (as often occurs today) is hardly the 
best answer to the problem., 

Cross would like to develop^ the kind of learning 
society In which ••the able academician but poor mechanic 
exchanges tutoring services vith the slow reader but jgood 
mechanic. This plan» she argues, would allow each to 
teach in hi 8 own area of excellence and learn in. his area 
of proposed competence. It wpuld al^lpw for eqxxal oppor- 
txrnity to meAn more than **the chance to develop competence 
in the area of someone eise*,s strerigth.,**®^ Tiiis idea is ' 
commendable in theory; yet there is some question conc^mingt 
the practicality of this format.. Many students who have 
outside Jobs might not b? interested in "tutoring*' othej^ 
students, regardless of the possible benefits that- might 
accrue from such activities. 

, The well-known black columnist, William Raspberry," 
of the Washington Post , writes about "The Decline and Fall 
of the College Degree. ••^5' He claims that we are torn 
between two equally appealing but mutually exclusive . . 

*■ . . ' ^ 
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notloijis* The first Is that college a reasonable means 

of training a leadership cadre. The second is a rejection 

of anything that smacks of elitism. Says" Raspberry » 

"Sooner' or later we're going , to have to " 
face up to the fact that equality of ■ 
opportunity and inequality of results 
are not, necessarily incompatible. 

When we do, maybe we will be willing to 
open the entry door to college wide enough 
to give everyone a chance to 1^y and a1?' ") 
the same 'time to keep the. exit door small', 
enoTogh so that the* whole thing is worth 
the effort. 08 

The above statement by a black and liberal Journalist^' 

is somewhat surprising, however, other black liberals such 

as educator Kenneth Clark, the respected social psychologist, 

appear to tike the same„position. Both men suggest that 

underprepared black and other s.tudents should not be given 

good grades simply because they happen to be underprepared 

or disadvantaged. Says Clark, in ei scathing appraisal of 

iJhat Ms liappened to" the™ schools over the past decade* 

I would" say I am a traditionalist. I do 
not see any substitute fc>r the public 
schools teaching reading* writing, and 
arl thematic as the 'base upon which all 0 
forms of education must rest.. I. don't 
believe a child *can play any constructive 
role in this society if he is unable to 
read- 02* if he does not. have an elementary . 
- sense' of grammatical structure. Children 
who haye not inastered basic skills, are 
always aware of *and humiliated by that- 
"fact.- Any theory, that a child shouldn't 
be pi^ssured, th&t he .shouldn't be 
frustrated Imposes on the child the most 
horrible form of self depreciation . .. ; . ^ 
The essential ingredient in teaching children 
■ . iLs to 'respect the child by j-nsistinr ^that c 
he does learn .89 



. The above two black writers appear almost too con- 

searvative in their outlook. Yet there is a great deal of 

-( . — ■ - 

value in what they say.' To put credentials in the hands 
of the disiadvantaged or disinterested who have not earned 
them will only reduce the college degree's value for 
others, who come by these idegr^es through serious effort^ ' 
According to Jesuit Paul Reinert, president. of St. Louis 
University, "the busiriessmen representing local companies 
have been screaming bloody murder that their young prospects 
can't spell, can't add, can't express themselves orally 
or in writing. "90 «j>jjq continued overuse of "multiple , 
choice" and other types of objective testing formats in the 
classroom will hardly help to alleviate this serious problem. 
While it is xmdoubtedly true that Bhe community college 
.instructor with large classes should not be required to 
give Written or ••blue book" tests all the time, perhaps a 
^thlrd of his examinations should bd' of a written format. . 
The English composition Instructors cannot solve the students* 
writing problems alone; they need help from the entire faculty 
In. this task. 

Franklin Patterson, of the Univei^sity of Massachusetts 
at a recent conference told the directors of university 
computer" services and other administrators lii higher education 
that the printed book is still ^he most important #nd in- 
fluential pJLece 6f technology' in educatlon.91 i>attQrson 
claims that "it is more portable, less de struct able , and 
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more adaptable to .any condition than any competitive device." 
He also points out that •♦it requires no support' system, such 
as electricity and is universally a6cei)ted. ••92 g^g major 
point is that although there has been much innovation re- 
cently in educational hardwai^e, •'there have been few signi- 
ficant, widely adopted innovations In the essentia^, processes 
of learning, •• He claims that most, of these have been in 
the social organization of education and in a trend 'toward 
individualizing learning si tuatiojis* 93 Patterson's position 
is-.vaUd, although he Would probably be quick to admit that 
th^ computer and educational technology in general have had 
a useful and sometimes important impact on the curriculum 
and on instruction,' Yet we should employ these tools only 
in ways which will benefit the student; they should not be 
overused so as to prevent students from receiving training 
in writing eqcaminatlons and papers of all types. Technology 

a 

can be employed to relieve some of the burden of the routine 
tasks which teachers traditionally have had to perform. Yet 
this does not mean that they should be allowed to .completely 
excuse Instructolrs from grading students ** written work. It 
is no secret, for example, that in'x&any community colleges 
the majority of instructors use objective testing . forlnats 
exclusively, ' •, 

Vermont, Eoysteri retired editor of the Wall Street 
journal , and at present teaching at the University, of North 
Calp-lina at Chapel Hill, writes about •'The New Illiteracy. -9^ 
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He refers to an article In the New York Times which says , 

♦that textbook publishers are constantly receiving word from 

the nation's colleges that large niunbers of college student?s 

simply cannot read English well enough to "understand text- 

■ books previously used and Understood by generations of 

students.'* The publishers, as a result, are lowering the 

level of what the students read. Says Boysteri 

More, they're even simplifying the English 
In their guidebook on how to read text- 
= books. The previous editions of this s 

.1 guide, published by the Assoolatiori of 

; American Publishers, were written at the 

i" . . -twelfth-grade reading level. Now It has 

_j A "been rewritten ?jto fit a ninth grade reading' 

I / ' level. And this for college freshmen. 95 

Bpyster reports that at the Uhlverslty of Wlsonsln- 

in Madison more than one third of the applicants to lt§- 

^ *^chool of journalism, where writing ability Is a necessity, 

cannot meet the requirements in. spelllngi grammar, word 

usage* and punctuation. He puts most of . the blame for this 

appalling situation "on the many teachers' and administrators 

who are convinced that- reading and written expression are 

outmoded— that one can acquire all of the data one really 

nejeds through vlsiial means. Royster says» 



The plain ttuth Is that without language 
we can neither leai^i nor' think. And 
those to whom written language is a 
mystery find, like some primitive people 
that the world Itself is a mystery. 96 



It should further be added that the ability tp^wrlt.e English 
at an acceptable level Is not only Important' because of 
Roystjer'^s argiments concerning language ski lis • Practice 



In writing at least parts of classroom examinations! as 
noted above'i gives the student the skill In presenting sub- 
stantive material which has been learned. Bloom's famous 
Taxonomy explains this problem In detail and has long been 
recognized as an authority in this area# Classroom examinations 
which are limited to "objective" formats, while they can be 
quite difficult to "pass/* do not offer the student this 
valuable experience! which is so important if he is to be 
considered educated at even a modest level. * _ 

While this paper is mainly concerned with education 
at the community college levels there should also be a 
reference to the public schools as well if the problem is 
to be understood fully. Charles Silbermang author of "Crisis 
in the Classroom! •* the study that popularized many of thet 
innovations ^of the 1960"s, has recently criticized the way 
the concept of "open classrooms" has been put into Use in 

o ' 

thousands of schools throughout the country. Silbermon 

says that in some of these t 

The noise level got so high that nobody knew 
what he was doing. They used programmed 
instruction which is not individual in , the 
real sense. It was chaoSg and kids didn't 
learn a goddam thlng.,97 - . ^ 

The above problem cannot be explained away simply by 

stating that, the concepts are good but that they have rarely 

be^en employed properly.* Perhaps some innovative theories 

and Ideas^ are simply too esoteric to be of much practical 

u^Oi although it is possible that the open classroom Ideai 
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under Itleal circumstances » might have some merit • Stllli 
^ In education we must deal with the pragmatic; w;hat c^inot 
be put to practical use, given the obviously 'difficult 
problems that exist In ^many classrooms, may not be useful 
In the long rxm« 

As suggested above, moder§te and carefully considered 
Innovative practices, combined with a generous amount of 
proven traditional methods, may be the best answer to this 
controversial problem. Currlculums and Instruction undoubted:|.y 
will be somewhat different a decade hence from what they 

i 

are today. But let us not assume that they will be so 
changed as to be nearly unrecognizable compared with today *s ! 
appro&ches-**as some critics would lead us to belleVe. Today 

i 

many Innovative techniques which were thought to be a panacea 
for the classroota only a few years ago are now^^belng seriously 
questioned and even discarded* -For ex&mple, there Is at the 
present time a strong move back to phonics techniques l.n the 
teaching of reading* In many areas of the country the 
popularity of the permissive and the open school is already 
' slowing dpwn compared with that of a more traditional^ in- 
stitution* Reports Newsweek I 

At the •*opeh-educatlon** school /in, Pasedenat 
Cailfomia7 the enrollment Is 55P and the 
waiting list is 515* At the John Marshall 
Fundamental School, however, a total of " 
1,700 students are enrolled and the 
Waiting list has paacTed. the 1^,000 mark*9^ 

Newsweek reports similar public school enrollments In many 

areas of the country today* 
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Dean Mario Fantlni's boolc Public Schools 6f Choice 
asks for the establishment' of ^11 Jclnds.of. educational. ' . 
ln;^ltutloAs for all kinds of. people. If some students 
Clsyrlsh In an open-olaseroom environment, they should 
be able to have one* For those who se^m to need a jnore 
traditional structure » that too should be avallable.99 
On balance, the growing call for a return to the bas4.<iJ3 , 
seems a healthy indication that many Americans have been 
questioning some educational nostrums giyen them by a few 
well-meaning but' misdirected Innovators •"'•^^ If the printed 
book is still the major teaching tool, as mentioned ^bove, 
perhaps educational change will be steady but more moderate 
than some people suspect* - _ 




CHAPTER III 
■ ' . Methodology -or Procedxtre 

In order to make this study both mnageaAe and com- 
prehensive, it was decided to limit it to two academic areas 
at each of the five South Florida community colleges involved* 
social science and English- foreign language.. In a few in- 
stances this included instructors who taught some "Directed 
Studies- courses (for the seriously underprepared students 
At one campus the foreign language instructors were not 
eluded, since courses at that institution were all taught at 
another campus. At two campuses, speech instructors were 
included within thfe English Department. 

The five, colleges included in the- study were Broward 
Communit:^ Collfege (Central Campus) in Fort Lauderdale— the 
home institution of the Investigator; Miami-Dade Commi^ty 
College (South Campus) in Miami; St^ Petersburg Community 
College (Clearwater Campus); Manatee Community College in 
Bradenton; arid Edison Community College^ in Fort Myers. Twenty 
respondents completed, the instruments (both objective ayid sub- 
jective) at each of the two largest campuses (Ml ami -Dade and 
Broward); twelve each at St. Petersburg and Manatee; And ten 
at Edison, seventy- four in all. These represented approximately 
the following percentages of all instructors- in the social 
science and English- foreign language areas of the respective 
campusea'i 

Broward Miami-Dade St. Petersburg Manated Edison 
— I£ H 12 10 
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It was felt" that the. above percentages w^re .sufficiently 
high to. yield significant findings, although, bf cour&e,. 
one cannot assume that theF represent opinions of ^1 faculty 
members in all acadepiic a^eas of the respective campuses. 

AS previously indica1;ed,^ the study employed the/ise 
of two instrumental each of which concerned faculty opinions 
abo^it curriculum and instruction. The first (Part I) was 
' a ten-'item instrument; tiie responses of^^^ch^ere 
from 1 to 5 to represent degrees of agreement 
•item; •'I'^^epresenting: "strong-ljr disagre^ 
. agree. The secbnd sefctioh (Part II) included 
^ questions calling foy open-ended responses. ^iC^^as Vi^Ji^d^ 
.T^that this. plan bf using both ob;Jective and ^subJecM.^'^^^fes-, 
ponses would contribute Reward more comprehensive stroi 
findings than an ob'jeotlve response form alone, wjiloh is 
often used in investigations. Of course, the procedure 
used was m»re difficult to em|)loy than the typical ma^^in 
objective response format. ^ / . 

Since Browaxd was the home institution of the investi- 
* gator,, the Instrusients were first distributed at . that campus i 
also, l^aculty member assistants. .were not needed, /asrthj^y 
were at. the other four institutions .c AHmitfed '♦trial runt) 
distribution of the questionnaires was ^iaplpyed at Broward . 
to aaoeirtaln If there were any ambiguous .statements or 
<luestions in the instruments.' Three phrasesi feli' into this 
category wid were^e^^sed. Two extended vlisits to the ^ 



Mlaml-D^de (South) Campus were made to obtain the required- 

number of participants, and to complete at least the objective 

- - - ■ - ■- ■ , ■ 

part of the ihstrumierit .(in most instances) during the visits. ' 

At the ot^r three campuses, where feWer respondents were 

involved at\aach campus, only one visit was 'necessary, ■ 

ExceptNfor the Broward Campus, one or two faculty 
, members- w}>o wer# acquaintances of the investigator intro- 
duced him personally., or indirectly by message, to .many of 
the available faculty members and helped in. the distribution, 
and collection of the^questionnaires. In some instances the 
respondents completed b^h i-nst;ruments while the investigator- 
was in their general offi^^ area. In most cases, however, 
the instruments were returned by mail within a week or two,,.' 
after they had been collected t)y the cooperating faculty 
membei's on the respective campus^. - A few questionnaires ' 
Were completed later and sent dire\tly to the investigator. 

Sthce Broward waS the investigator's home institution, ' • 
many respondents vrete able to return the. instruments, through 
th% campus mall system? although some returned them- in - ^ 

person. ■ At . Kiaml-Dade, where twenty parliioi pants ^ere 
, involved, (as at Broward) two faculty acquaintances assisted, ^ 
one from social science and one from Engli^sh. At ea<sh.of the 
other three campuses only one faculty assistant was needed. 
All of these aides were thoroughly orisnted in th^e format - 
and^Jectlves of the study, so that they could answ^ any 
of the respoijd|»nts* questions in the Absence of the investigator. 
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: Each respondent was instructed to' write his* numerical - 

.an8we.re to each of the statements in Part I in the sjpaces 
providea on the instrument itself,. The subjective responses 
for Part II were written (or typed in. some instances) on 
separate pages of paper. A copy of both .parts of the in- ' 
strument is included below. 
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' Faculty Opinion On Curriculum And Instruction 

■/ ' I ( Objective Responses )^ 

(T)lease put coTreo't humerical response in the spaoe proviTded) 

Response Scale Key 

strongly agree 5 

agree if . ■ 

•; undecided ' 3-- 

disagree 2 

strongly disagree 1 

— — ^'--^ ^® prime conclderatloa of most community coileges . 
; should be to accommodate the underprepared student. 

2. * More "Innovative" programs shauld be introduced into 

tl^e community college. 

_ 3. In recent years, community colleges, in their effort 
to accommodate the disadvantaged a^d underprepared 
student, maiy have emphasized accommodation too much 
and cognitive learning too little. 

^* Many specific liberal arts or general education c'ourse 

~ . requirements are ho longer mandatory at community 

colleges. This is a good trend. 

— 5- Studeht evaluations of their instructors may lntl-> 
. 1 mi date the latter. -This may help cause academl"bZ_ 

grade inflation. 

- 6» The "state of Florida has recently required more in- 
structional accountability. This, is a good trend la 
general for coimiunity college education. 

7. College entrance scores are rd'ported to have deterlo3 
ated by more than 15 percent in recent years. This 
^l^ould be a matter for serious concem~ln higher 
education. 



^8. A structured course is more compatible to my teachlj 
format than a non-structured one. 

_ 9.. So-called "educational hardware** should take over most 
of the duties pf the Ins title tor in a few years s^- that 
he will become more of a "facllitatof for leamihg/ " 
than an instructor as the term is now imderstood. 

.iO, The trend of the futui*e in community' college education 
should include much Eiore individualized Instructl/on, 

^ * which will allow stU.dents to study at their own rate 
in most classes. 



0 
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Part II (Subjective Besponses ) 

Please respond on separate pages to the following .open-ended 
jaweatlons:.: „ . . . _ . . . .„ ,„ 

1. Do 'you believe the use of the College Level Educational 
Program (CL.E.P. ) test, which often allows a student to 
preempt a course If he scores at least in the' 50th per- 
centile. Is $ proper substltjute for talcing a course? 
Should the percentile reauii\ement for passing be hi^er? ' 
Should some subjective or written responses also Be 
mandatory as well as the objective ones how required? 

2* Comment on "the use of individualized instructional . 
formats (study at your own rate, etc.) for c^^assroom 
learning. What tio you think of learning and behavioral 
, objectives systems a? an instructional format? What 
' exp.erience, if any, have -you had with them? 

3. Comment on the use of the lecture and class discussion 
in the community college classroom. To what extent 

do you usiB each and wjhy? 

4. Do you believe that there has been an overuse of the 
all-objective test format m classroom tests? Should 
students be rec^uired to- ta:lce more subjective or ■ 
combination-type tests (abjective-subjectlve) In order 
to gain some experience in writing and in organizing 
skills under test conditions? 

5. Comment on the practice of "academic grade inflation" 
^instructors grading students higher than their work 
" " 3)^ which is reported tp liave oaourred- in .recent 

^Do you believe this has occurred? is one of 

the practice of using stMent evaluations 
ictors? Comment. .• ^ 

6^ xn:,recent yreax^^^-^c^^miitx in their effort to 

\accoiinBQ4ate the dlsaSv&t^a^d and the underprepared 
student ,"^y have emphaslz^-^ccommodatiori too much 
and cognitive, learning too ll^i^r^-Bo- these- adjust- 
ments threaten academic standards or goals? Comment. 
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In Chapter IV* under "Flndins^, (Analysis and 
Evaluation)** both >seotlons of the Instrument will be des> 
orlbed. Each Item will be presented l^dlvldualS^y, followed 
by '*Be8Ults** and ••Comment" In Part I, and by ••Analyses •• ik • 
Part II. In Chapter tV there will also be siunmary compre^* " 
hensive analyses tcrllowln^ Parts I and II respectively. Also 
five separate tables in the; Appendix of this study \Jlir 
graphically represent the responses of 30.1 seventy-four 
of the participants. A majority of the detailed responses 
•to the subjective questions will also be found in the 
Appendix. Because .of space likltatlons , repetitious t redun* 
dant and overly long responses wiJLl sometimes be abridged 
or^'omitted. A representative sample of the responses to 
all 6f the subjective or open-eQded questions will be in- 
cluded in the Appendix. While the number of respondents 
from the five campuses in this study is limited, it is 

•SI • * 

sufficiently representative to m^e a study of this type 
Vf^luable. 

Chapter V, the final chapter or this Major Applied.' ' 
Research Project, will include a summary of • the material 
covered in the first four chapters. Tne hypotheses will be 
risstated as inferences with some degree of commitment and 
generalization. Hecommendations and prf^ctical suggestions 
for' implementation of the findings will be mentioned as 
well as some suggestions for possible additional research. 
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Results and AnalVses of the Ten Objective 

and the Six ■SutLlec-tl.-Bie, xiLT>-en=Ended Reaponse& - 

Statistical Analyses of the Ten Objective , Responses /\ 

Comparing Responses of the Instructors i " f he--fi--"5re__. 

possible responses to each objective" jstatement were compared 
to the five possible responses to each of the other statements 
for each campus in two-dimensional contingency tables. The 
expecte^ value tables contained excessive numbers of zero 
or low value entries, which precluded valid statistical c'on- 
clusi,one. Therefore, the rest>onses "strongly d^^gree" (1) 
thorough "strongly agree" (5) were reassigned values,- of 
••disagree" (4) for the first two classifications and •'agree" 
(2) for the last two. ' The intermediate classification 
^undecided'^ . (3). was deleted. There was an average of only 
six responses omitted from each table. The new cohttngency 
tables developed from the adTjusted data produced two-dimensional 
tabled containing only fc^ur cells and expected values entries, 
which resulted in valid statistical chi-souare tests. - , 

• ■ CD ■ 

A most sigi^iilcant comparison occurred between Statement 
" 9 ( ••whether educational hardware shpuld take over most of the 
duties of t^ie^lrnstructor in a few "years so tjiat he will 
Jbeoome morfe of a^^'Xacilltator for; l^earning' than^ instructor 
•ari. the tehn is novTunderstood" ) and Statement 2 (supporting 
more innovative programs ) . Thojse who supported mare innovative 
programs (Stiatement 2) arsd, tended to believe that educational 
ha'rdware would take' over thSp . duties of the instructor. Those 
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Who disagreed with Statement 2 alsjo tended to disagree with 
Statement 9. This high amoxmt of disagreement exceeded V 
expected values with a Mgh degree of statistical slgnlfl-^ 
cance^ (p 4 •001). ' . ♦ 

Another Interesting comparison was observed between, 
responses to Statements 5 and 10. Those teachers who felt 
intimidated by student evaluations of their* instructors (5) 
.also disapproved to a great extent of individualized Ihstruc- 
tlpn (10), while those wno looked with favor on student - 
evaliiat^.ons of their Instructors thought well of Individualized 
Instruction. From this It might be said that Instrtictors who 
had less fear of being evaluated by students might prefer a 
more personal relationship with students. On the other hand, \ 
Individualized Instruction sometimes has Included auto-tutorial 
(programmed instruction, etc.), whereby tile Instructor plays 
an even more reduced part in teaching the Individual student 
than in large lecture classes. In any event t thfe rJslationship 
between Statements 5 £tnd 10 shows a significant statistical 
validity of ^4^.001. Iftls is far beyond the level ofs signi- 
ficance of .05 (or .01), values below which chance is ii^^ally 
not Qonsidered to play a part. Of course, the statistical 
factor can be interpreted in a number of ways. 

In a comparison between Statements S (preference in 
teaching a structured course) and 10 (that the future in coin- 
munlty 6pllege education should include mote indivldtlallzed 
instruction]^ it Ws expected that a majority of those who pre- 
ferred a structured teaching format woul4 not like Indivi'dualized 



instruction. However, the pe^pentage thatrtpolTjfchis position 

far exceeded the expected 'Value (£/..001). " 

'in ail, there were twentyCrsJven,^ tables with statisti- 

cally significant p-'^alues (£^.P5). Tv;elve of the statls-. 

tically most significant of these are in.cluded in the 'Appendix 

along with their respective expected value tables, chi-squares 

and probabilities. ' 1 . 

Comparlnp: ReST)onses by; Instltutlvom As was true with^ * 

* 

tfie questions I a statistically valid conclusion in a com- 
parison between l^he^^nstructors and the campuses studied was 
not possible because of the large number of cells containing 
np values or small values (les.s than 5)» Therefore, the 
campuses were grouped into tvro classifications* Broward 
(Central) I Miaml-Dadd (South) and St. Petersburg (Clearwater) 
were. listed as. large Manatee and Edison as small. In a 
opmparison between large and small campuses » in reference 
to the ten objectivje statements i there was no significant 
diffei'$nce« On the other handi there was a recognizeable 
difference in objective responses between the St. Petersburg 
campus and the ather four campuses altho^h this did not 
reach the statistically significant ^^ifferenca value; of .05 
to reduce the? factor of chance. The comparison, between St . " 
Petersburg and the four other campuses will be examined in 
detail in Chapter IV. Statistical data from the computer 
ooifiparih^. ^topus^s and inst;nxctbrs i as w^ell as op€^h->ended . . 
response fdatai can be found in the Appendix of this study « 



Presentation and Analysis of Data 
Part I ■ ' ' 



Analysis df the Objective, Responses %o tihe Ten 
Statements In Part I of the Instrument (by Campus) 

. Key .to Scale Values - 



strongly agree 


5 


agree 




undecided 


■• 3.} 


disagree 


2 


strongly disagree 


1 



Broward Community College (Central Campus) 
.20 Eespondents 

Statements 1 2 3 ^- 5 6 ',.7 8 9 10 

Average Values 2,25 2,90, 3.85 2.55 3.2 3.2 K9' 3.3 2.4 2,6 

/"' , • 

Average Numerical Response Values from the Twenty 
. , Broward Participants for Each of the Ten Objective 
Statements ^ 

Statement 1 ^ ' 

The prime consideriation of most community Colleges should be 
to aocommodatd the underprepared student* ^ 

Results ' ■ 



• strojigly agree 0 1 , 
"gi'ee . 2 

undecided 3 
■ disagree 4 
strongly disagree 5 



• - , ■ Comment • 

Even though there is little doubt that an important 
functfori of the oommuniCy 'college is to aoxsommbdate, the under-, 
prepared student, most of the respondents (ratio of fourteen to 
four) ^Id not agree that 'this shculd be its major responsi- 
bility. It 1§_ sometimes implied, in much of the oommvmity 
college literature that great emphasis in the community 



college should be on helping underprepared students to 
succeed In their studies t and this may indeed be one of the 
prime missions of the cduimunlty college. Yet Yrom the above 
reeults it is quite clear that most of the respondents at 
Broward did not belieye that this should be the major functli 
of the community college • A number of oral statements at 
Broward pointed out that one of the major weaknesses of the 
system e^s it now exists is that the community co^^^kge^^s 
already lowered its standards far too much in a vain effort 
to accommodate many students who are. "unwilling to be 
accommodated. •* 

Statement - 2 

More "Innovative" programs should be introduced into the 
community, college curriculum. 

, Comment 

While eight instructors were generally in agreement 
with this statement, eleven were not. It is possible that 
not all of the respondents interpreted the word "innovation" 
in ^he same way. For some the term may have had a positive 
:connotation, with "innovative program" being equated with 
good simply because It was innovative. For the majority the 
term may have taken, on a more pejorative meaning because"- 
some respondents might have ascertained through personal 
experience that many so-called •'innovative" programs have 
not necessarily been uiseful. ^^i^^ 
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statement "3 ' , 

In recent years community colleges i in their effort to accom- 
modate ther, disadvantagfed and underprepared * student may hav?e 
emphasized accommpdat/on too much and cognitive learning 



tc^^ittle. 



Results 



strongly agree 
agree 
undecided 
disagree 

strongly disagree 
Comment 



10 

3 
1 

5 
1 



1 



The fact that thirteen respondents were /Jti^^greem^nt 
while only six were not indicates that the majority have 
been cjoncerned that accommodation for the uhderprepared 
may have gone too far> compared wi«th an emphasis on cogni|tive 

leamiing as such. This investigator has no triced that at 

1 . 

Broward during the past few years, especially, more instrupt;ors 
have spoken In informal conversations concerning this 
proble^m— far more than during the period of the early sixtie 

when grading more' accurately reflected the quality of a 

j 

student •s work# 

Statement 4 ^ 



r 



Many specific liberal arts or general education course 
requirements are no longer mandatory at community colleges 
This is a good trend# 

Results 

Strongly a'gree 2 ^ 

agree i^ 

undecided 2 

disagree 7 

. strongly disagree 5 ! . 




6G 



■ I ■ 

Twelve respondents disagreed with the statement, that 




the reduction of specific general education course require* 
ments was good/» while only six supported, this trend. In 
1971 changes were made at Broward condeiming the associate 
degree requirements. As a result, courses such as foreign 
languages, history, political science, 'and certain E^nglish 
courses are no longer required. It is, now possible' to earn', 
a degree by taking very few specific courses that are manda- 
tory. This chang'S^^allows students tg^ choose programs which 
appear to many instructors to be r^^uced in vigor cmd one- 
'Sidfed. . V ' * ■ 

Statement y ' - 



Student evaluations of their instructors may intimidate the 
latter. This may tend to cause academic grade inflation. 

Results . ■ 

0 ■ 

V Strongly agree '3 

^- . . . agree . , 8 - ^ ^ - 

tmdeclded 1 ■ . 

disagree ' , 6 -i, 

strongly disagree 2 "I, ' 

^ Comment - - 

An eleven^to eight majority agreed with this statement. 

In fact , during the 1974-1975 academic year the faculty voted 

to do away with the strident evaluation of instructors'* formats 

becauseof dissatisfaction with the instrument. It is 

ihle that a new questionnaire ,inay be adopts in the 

fu1:ure> but as yet no, decision has be en^ made. Kany Broward 

instructors'" have admitted* in informal conversations that they^ 



vere o^ten' forced to change their teaching style In order to 
**score well" on. the student evaluations— including a reduction 
in academic jstandards. While a number of studies were made 
in the late 1960's and early 1970's in support of student ' • 
evaluations of their instructors, more recent ones have 
indicated that they were contributing to academic grade 
inflation and lowered standards. This problem will be dis- 
cussed In greater detail below. 

Statement 6 

The state of Florida has recently required more instructional 
accountability. This is a good trend- in general for com-' 
munity college education. 

■ Results , ' 

strongly agree 4 

agree 5 

undecided ^ . 

I ' disagree . ' 5 ' 

I strongly disagree 2 '• . 

•"1 ' . • ■' 

' CoTnment 

The results of faculty opinion concerning this state- 
ment were divided, with nine in favor and seven opposed. 
It is possible that a number of respondents were not quite 
sure what was meant by accountability in this instance. 
Indeed, the Florida State Legislature, the Florida State • * 
Commuhitj^ College Council, and the administrations of. the 
various Florida community colleges are still uncertain as to 
what will be .involved within this'. concept. Indeed, t& 
definition of what, should be included within the parameters 
of the term "accountabilit-y" is a nationwide dilemma; the 



state of Michigan and other states have also been- wrestling 
with the implications of the problem. Perhaps many more ' 
instructors will support the principle of accountability when' 
its implications axid t<xrmt^ are more, specific^ly defined. 

Statement 2 

College entrance scores' are re^iorted to have deteriorated W - 
more than I5 percent in recent ye^s. This develoknent should 
be a matter of serious concern for ^onjmunity coilegk education. 

■ /■ . ■-. • 

1 / Results 

strongly agree 



10 

agree \ 
undecided ( 2- ' 
disagree ^ ' . 2 ' 
strongly disagree_____2 



~ Comment 

The fourteen to - four general a^f'^ment .with this state- 
'ment leaves littlfe doubt cbnceming most o^the Respondents * 
feelings Ibout this statement/ The problem-^ reduced 
acadeinlc achievement scores has repeatedly been reported in 
the popular media ahd in scholarly Journals. Undo^i^btedly 
the Broward Instructorig^ have seen its iiqpact on .theiXown 
classes..^ Since reduced Achievement scores are constahtly 
being reportedl^^^eL^press as being concomitant with aoadWc 
.grade in^l&tioi^, this is perhaps an even more seriouS problem^- 



Thls^developmeAt has often been a topic of discussion among 



faculty ffi^mbers* 



Ae is m 



Statement 8- 



A structured csUrie is more compatible to my tWhing format 
than a non-strwptijred one. 
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Results 

^ strongly agree 
.agree 
undecided, 
disagree 

strongly disagree 



4 
8 
1 

« 

3 



SComment 




Slrtce twelve respo|idents agr>eed and. only seve^x dls- 
I ttteN^afflrmatlves showed a decided advantage, rrnose 
nilght have done so for a number of reasons 

Innovative teaching methodryoften 
c&lnclde with hon-structurei^ or *^eer" teaching, which 
might ^t^er accommodate underpre pared students; others ma; 




:ht^strtrc1 



have thought st^rtrctured teaching ffrmats would Inhibit "new 
students," whose curriculum should operate on a day-to-day 
basis ^ according to stfudent need» While programmedJLnstrUc4^^ 




and learning packages are usually considered structured, the 

fact^ that they, are also employed In an open-ended time format 

might be considered non-structured* 

^ Statement ^ . 

Educational "hardware" should take over^mpst of the duties of 
the Instructor In a few years so that he will become more of 
a "facilitator for learning" than an Instructpr, as the term 
is now understood • • ' * • 



Results 

strongly agree. 1 

agree . 3 

undecided 3 

disagree / , 9^^ 

strongly disagree k 

' . Comment 



.Since thirteen disagreed generally and only four 
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^igreed with' this statement, there is little doubt that most 



\ 



of the Broward people Wy^re opposed to the stat'e^i^nt. Part- of- 
this overwhelmingly negative response may have occurred because 
of reports in the media that educational "hardware," including 
much audio-visual equipment, which at one time was thought 
would become the ^nacea for most instructional problems, 1ms 
not achieved as much as had been expected; For example, TV \ 
equii,i>ment that^ wa's so ubiquitous in the Dade and Broward 
County publ^/c school classrooms in the 1960's has largely 
been removed because of disappointing results^ While suoh 
equipment may be useful as an adJun3|^to the work of the 

o 

instrudtort its limitations are see^ perhaps more clearly 
today than a decade or two ago* The negati^v^response to 



this 'statement may also ha^e occurred because of^^me in- ~~ ~ 

er'tructor^s* self-interest; they may have feared th^t such . 

instructional equipment might threaten the;.r teaching positions 

in this day of academic underemployment* ^ - 

Statement 10 ' - 

The trend of^'th^ future in community college education should 
include much^ more individualized ihstructiont. which will allow 
students i^o study at theii; own rate. in most cases. > 



Results 

strongly agree ^ 

•agree * \ 2 

undecided 2 

disagree 10 
. stDcpngly disagree 



agreement on thi-s 
Lted from the fact 
^ ^ ^ Indicated In their 
individualized instruction 
L 



Comment 

A 

' XPha large ratio of dlsagireement tc 
Statement (twelve to six) ma/ have resi 

c 

that some respondents bell/^vedt as 
subjective responses be^w, that 

(not only small clasps with a/most !a one-to-^one relation- 
ship between studexi^ and instructor, but also the use of 
learning packages » prdgraimed instruction, etc,) may encourage 
the less motivated stivdfem^s to procrastinate with their 
woirk. UhlB has beep^ documented not only In community 
colleges, but alsjzT institutibns such as .Florida' Atlantic 
University in B<4a Eaton, andrat Nova High School in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. Others icay 'have been convinced that 
working at/6ne»s own rate with learning packages 
grammed l^rmats can*^ a rather dull and solitary ef 
fbr thev' average student in spite of»the so-called "i-eward 
system" built into these methods. Of course, auto-tutorial 
arid other individualize^ instructional methods can be very 



ne-to-orie relationship 



useful in some situations. 

between teacher and serious^y^underprepkred student (some- 
times employed in very small cis^es) can also be useful. 
But this is a\0ostly format for fi'n^cially 




institutions, 
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Statements 
Average Values 



Miami-Dade Community College (South Campus) 
20 JSe.spondents ' * 

'\ 

1 2. 3 5 '6 7 8 9 10 

2.2 2.'8 ^.0 ,2,3 3.3 3*3 3*9 3*8 2.2 2*8 
* 

, Average Numerical Responses of the Twenty 
Mi ami -Dade Participants for each of the Ten 
'Objective Statements 

Statement 1 . 

K The prime consideration of most community colleges should be 
\ N:o accommodate the underpr^pared student* 

Results ■ ■ 

strongly agree_ 0 ' 

agree 5 
undecided .0 
disagree ^ -9 •'^ , 

• strongly disagree \\ 6 - 



Comment 




.fteen to five^^rgin the respondents at Miami- 

igd ^th this statement » In a discussion 
with some of^^l^h^ a feW^^^su^Se^ted that the statement^ might 
be tru# for Miami-Dade ^s downtown campus, where the majority 
of th^sXtudents are supposed *o be disadvantaged aSti/oT, 
Wdei^prep^fe^^^^^It wa&^^al|0 suggested that it might be 

Se^egre^^^^t^^^^^MaM-I^ Campus • The respon- 

function at that . 



campvis was more eclectic; that as much emphasls\ should be 

:udents as on>?Ehe .se^i^i^y 
althoiighh^yiey did adMt tMJxijheljr campus had 

negatively 







statement 2 

coi^J^°;"uIger^'^"°'" ,"''°^ introduced into the ' . 

\ 

Results 

strongly agree 3 

agree " 5 \ 

undecided 0 

•disagree . ' ; 9 . 

strongly disagree 3 ' 

^ • Conuiient 
By a twelve to eight tfiargin the respondents disagreed 
With the* statement. In discussing the problem with some of 
them,^ some" said that the term "innovation" had a pejor^Tve 
leaning to them if it simply meant that ^till more innovative 
approachea should be intro^diiced even though many had proved 
to be 'disappointments. Few were against mnVvation" as such, 
but' some eipressed the desire that these formatVshoJld be 
tested and digested more car^lly befol^ they were' intro- 
duced on a large scale. ^ the other hand, a few strongly- 
supported more innovative techniques or principles. . 
' o . Stat-ement ^ . . , , 

In recent years community collegesT.^^- their effort to «r^^nw 
modate the disadvantaged, and underjrepsrel studen?! my ha^e' 
emphasized accommodation too much and'^^ogmSfl^^^So^ 



Resul-^s 

strongly agree^^--^^^ 5 

agree jq 

undecided 1 

disagree Zj, 

strongly disagree 6 
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Comment 

The overwhelmiftgly affirmative response of fifteen to 
four left no doubt that most of the respondents believed that 
community college accommodation of the underprepared may 
"have gone too far. Experience wUh disinterested students, 
and reports in the popular media about lowered achlevgment 
scores may have had an impact on these respondents, -a^^ some 
mentioned verbally. 

Statement ^ - * 

Many specific liberal arts or general education course 
requirements are 'no longer mandatory at community- colleRes. - 
This is a good trend. i 

Results . 

strongly agree ■ 0 

agree 5 _ _ 

. ^ , • — undecided " ' 0 ' / • " 

disagree 11 

strongly disagree ^ 



Comment 

The negative votes were favored by a ratio of fifteen 
to five. Some of the respondents, especially those teaching 
English, said that in recent years spefciflc gerx^eral education- 
course requirem:ents for the associate degree had been much 
reduced. They claimed that it was now possible for students 
pursuing coll^ege transfer programs to take a hodge-Podge 
of "easy** courses in their own^rea of interest almost to the 
exclusion of ^ "balanced" academic fare. Instructcirs teaching 
English composition were especially conceiftied that' students 
were able to txansfet, to the upper dlvlsloh. of the university 
With less than mlnlTnum writing skills. '■' ^ ; 
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Statement 

Student evalxiatlons of their Instructors may Intimidate the 
latter. This .may contribute to academic grade inflation^ 

Results 

strongly agree 1 
. agree > • 10 
undecided " 2-^-^____ . 

disagree 7 
strongly disagree ' 0 . 
♦ . • 

Comment " 

By an eleven to seven margin there was agreement with 
the statements Three or four of these .respond6nts^a£d orally 
that academic grade Inflation had become a reality not ohly 
in community cpileges but also at many four-year institutions. 
Several of the instructor^' spoke of this development at 
Miami -Dade J it has several tines been ' reported in the l6cal 
press., Cne of . the causes for it, several respondents maintained 
was the system of student's evaltiatirig "^heir instructors, , 

Statement. 6 ^ 

' 7 _ . 

The state of Florida has recently required more li:istltutlonal 
accpuntability* This is a good,, thing in general for com- 
munity/college education^ ^ , ^ . 

Results o 

strongly, agree - 0 

agree . 11 . , • 

undeclided . h 

disagree 3 -^^ 

' strongly, disagree 2 

Comfeent ' ' *' W 



o 



. By an eleven to live margin the Miami-Datd^fpeople>' 
supported the statefcenib. Several spoke strongl^^gednst 
tfie so-called. "I Divisil>h," which was ' suppolsed . help 



prepare academically deficient students for regular classes. 

They claimed that little was "being accompljt,'shed In those 

glasses as far as they could ascertain. Perhaps they felt 

(as indicated by tnteij responses to Statement* 6) that more 

\ ■ '\ ' 

accoTmtabillty in this anS"'«iiher areas would, help, to improve 

the quality of education and academatCy standai^ds at the 

institution. X . 

— y 

Stat^mnit 



tported 



College entrance scores are .jf^eported to have deteriorated by 
more than 15 percent In recent years ♦ This development 
""should be' a matter for serioug concern in higher education* 



Results 

strongly agree 
agree 

undecided 3 
disagree 3 
strongly disagree 1 

Comment 



t 



By a thirteen to four margin' the respondents joted In 
the affirmative that deterioration In student scares was a 

matter of concern* Three pointed out tha^^^^^c^s rigorous 

academic standards were employed In. r^e^t years ithan pre- 
viously,). both at the seconda^^^t^vel and at the lommunity 
college. They reported <Spnstantly seeing th^ rfisults of 
■^lowered .achievement levels 4n their; classes* On the other 
hand, two respondents stated tha^: they did not believe scores 

I ' .... . >^<r^ ^'"^'S . ' . 

on achievement tests,, such as tlie plbx^da ^e2?^rfeh Grade Testt 
hould be of tauch conceiTv^^^^^i^^ should be 

altered to accommodate the abilitifes of some of >^ the **new 
student s • ■ ^ \ ^--^ 



statement 8 . 

A structured, course is more compatible with my teaching 
format than a non-structured one. . 

- ■ R&siqts 

strongly agree 6 

agree 9 

undecided i 

disagree 3 • " 

strongly disagree 1 

Comment 

By a ratio of fifteen to four these Instructors chose 
the structured oVer the non-structured format. Several said 
^ that in their opinion the day of the "rap sesslori" class was, 
or at least should be, dindnishing in importance* that it 
had become popular to some extent as a result of the Vietnam 
War, and may now have begun to "bottom out." As a teaching-'" 
learning device it may noV, to some degree, have outlived 
its usefulness. Some argued that it had o'ften been used 
to accommodate students, but that it had been overrated as 
a teaching technique. 

Statement 9 

^ '■ 

Educational "hardware" 'should take over most of the duties of 
!^L^^^JfS°i°^ ysa^s so that he will become more of 

ts n'?S'SJfr^?ood! ^ mst^ctor, as the term 

Results 

strongly agree 2 . 

agree 3 

r xmdeclded 0 

. ^ • disagree 7 • 

strongly disagree 8 



0 



*7B 



7^ 



Coament 

Fifteen of twenty respondents wer«. opposed to this 
statejneht. These instructors pointed out that many students 
did not en;Joy auto-tutorial instruction, although -two res- 
pondents insisted that its use would 'be expanded in the 
future. Some said that the lack of verbal interchange between 

; ■ . 

instructor and student that usually exists in conventional 
classes was a major weakness of instruction by "teaching 
machines.!* This might be the instructional format used if 
the instructor were merely to be a "facilitator for learninfe^** 
they maintained • ' " * 

Statement 10 

The trend of the future in coimnunity college education should 
include much more individualized instruction, which will 
allow students to study at their own rate in most classes • 



' ' ^~ ^ Results ^ ' ~ 

strongly agree 2 « 

agree 6 

undecided 1 

disagree 10 - 

strongly disagree 1 

Comment 

By an eleven to, eight margin 'the vote was negative. 
While-ifeere is some similarity between Statements 9 and 10, 
there was strongel'-'-di^agreement with Statement 9 than with 
10, This may have resulted^?o!irHriML.J^ctthat Statement 9 . 
actually indicated a reduced role' for the inst^^or^ WhiXe 
10 simply suggested a greater use of individuajlzed instruction 
In any event,, neither statement was support^ by a maJo](;;ity 
of the respondents at Miami -Dade. " ■ 
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St, Petersburg Community College 
(Clearwater Campus) - 12 Respondents 

Sfcafcements 1 2 '3^ 5 6 7 8 9 -10 

Average Values 2.83 ^.0 3-5 3-75 -2.75 3^91 3.75 3-17 3*5B 3.75 

Average Numerical Hesponse Values of the Twelve 
St, Petersburg Participants for each of the Ten 
Objective Statements 

Statement 1 

The prime consideration of most community colleges should be 
to accommodate the underprepared student. 

Results 



' strongly agree 1 

agree 4 

undecided 0 

disagree 6 

strongly disagree 1 



Comment 

By a ratio, af seven to fiye^ respondents at St. 
Petersburg disagreed with the first statement. However i 
this was a lower ratio of disagreement than at either Broward 
or Mi ami -Dade. c , ^ 

Statement 2 

More "innovative" programs should be introduced into the 
community college. 

Results 



strongly agree 7 

6gree 2 

undecided 0 

disagree 3 

strongly disagree 0 



Comment 


The respondents at St. Petersburg .differed radically 
from those at Broward and Mlaml-Dade on this statement* 



ERIC 



St. Petersburg definitely favpred more innovative programs 
and procedures in the classroom (nine to three), while the 
other two campuses, although mixed in their response, slightly 
favored the negative • Since several of the St. Pebe^'sburg 
respondents taught .special classes for the underpre pared ^ 
student, this may have been a factor concerning the strong 
interest in more innovative teaching procedures* 

Statement ^ 

In recent years community colleges, in their effort to accom- 
modate the disadvantaged and \mderpre.pared student, may .have 
emphasized accommodation tolo much and cognitive learning too 
little. 

Results ' ^ 

strongly agree 2 

agree 7 

undecided 0 

disagree " 1 ^ * 

strongly disagree 2 

Comment ' . - 

By a nine to three margin the St. Petersburg respon- 
dents were similar to Broward and Miami-Dade in that they ' 
believed that the community college may now be tryl*hg to 
accommodate the underprepared student at the expejise^-of 
cognitive learning. This is an interesting point, considering 
the fact that these same respondents supported more Innovative 
programs. Apparently they believe; unlike the Broward and 
Kiaml-Dade people, that mor^ innovative programs can produce 
more cognitive learning. 
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statement 

Many specific liberal arts or general education course re- 
quirements are no longer mandatory at community colleges. 
This is a good trends ' . 

Results 

strongly agree 3 
agree 6 
undecided 
di sagree^ 

strongly dls^svee 0 . 



By a ntxre"^r6^t^ree ratio the response to this state- 
ment was affirmative. Again this was a significantly different 
result fSl^om Broward^s and I-Ilaml-Dade's. Except for Statement 
3»'the St'. Petersburg instructors have responded quite 
differently from those at Broward and Miami-Dade, At this 

campus a "reading specialist'' as welX as two instructors^^ 

in the ••birected Studies'* program, which is being phased out, 
were "included in th# group. This fact may have had some 
influence on the responses. .Still the personalities and 
philosophies of the respondents may have beetn the more 
important deciding factors. 

Statement ^ 

i 

Student evaluations of Instructors may Intimidate the latter. 
This may help to cause academic grade inflation, 

Results 

Strongly agree , 1 
.agree 

undecided 0 . 

disagree 5 , 

strongly disagree 2 



ERIC 



Comment 



.Byr tl^e olt^se icargin of seven/*CF^lve these Instructors 




disagreed with ihe statement* The clodenes^s of the rati 
does not make the result very different from the Broward^ 
'l!ll ami -Dade scSres, where the refifult was narrowly In the 
affirmative* Of course, some instructors dislike admitting 
"that student evaluations' of Inst^ctors ttlght have aiiy ^lffect 
on their grading policies. Whil^ student evaluations of 
instructors, may ^os^ibl^^befieflt instruction to^some degree*^ 

.respectahle studies, hfve recently appeared to^ 
^how that tllK 

of instructors^^ah^ gtade^l^ifl&tion. Some previous 

studies had taken^ an opposite posJltlonr. 

£> \ Statement 6 



is a correlation between student evaluations 

ade^^nf^l 



The state .or'^orida ha© recently | required^ mpre^ instruc- 
tional acoount^lity. This is al good, trend inygeneral 
for community ooJblese education^ 



r 



Hesultis , 

st^ngly agr^e: - ^ 

agree \ . 5 

undecided I 1 

disagree '/ " -2 

strongly disagree 0 



/Oommfent 



1^ tft two margin t agreed 



-\ These respondents, oy a 

with the statement-- even mor^ pd^han instructors at Broward 
and Miiimi-Dade» ^t* T6terj;b^yg\a^^^ 
^ ••accountabili^t^>^n it^s hr^t J^pnn n t i itl o n i iir m^ ^ rl not believe 
"that accountability migjit brln^ unnecessary "red tape" 
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\ 



)orts, with ,an emphasis on the wj^ng tKt«sa,^_^rtalnly 
accountability at Its ^^est Is -a gd^d tiling. Let us hope 



tfiH^ Florida accountability will hel^^to improve e<lucatlon. 



wht.ch it very well might, 



\ 



Statement - £ 



College, entrance achievement scores are reported tivhave 
deterioxated by" more than 15 percent in recent yeard^ ThJ-s 
development should be a joatter for serlctus concern in\high«^ 
education. ^ r: - 






stro~ngly agree \- • 5 
agree. \ 3 • 

undecided ■\0 
disagree \ 
strongly disagree 2' 

Comment ■ . 



« ^y.'an eight to four ratio these respondent 
with the statement. This was. a similar but not 
definite result as at Broward: '^d I-ll^-Dade, where 
ment was even more i\n the affi^Tnattvgr;''''TK~an event, the 
majority agreed that the prpblem\ls a serioXis one. Perhaps 

■.-V w _ • \ : " 

- — »ea!p-o,f those voting in the negative did so because they 




felt that achievement, tests 



should beNjhang'ed to. ^^omi^io^fe^e 



tlie abilities oi^ygpme underprepared st^udects. This suggestion 
has -.b^n made .lin some e'ducatlofxa^ joum'als. 

' "st atement 8 

\, \, ■ , — : 




ompatible for my 







strong^ 
agree 
iindecidec 
disagree - 
strongly disagree 



Comnent 
^ 



1 
6 
1 
2 
2 



^> supported the, more sfloicttdt'ed course and four 
the Ibon-stl-uq^riBd one. This result iV^milar to that at 
>iard and Miaii>Badet7^S^H the latter ^t^ Ix^stitutlbns 



lore affiffiJaijJkye in their support. 
Statement £ 




llwuld take over most of the duties 
Cew>years so that he wllljbecome more 
ig" than an ins1;ructor as the 




seven to 
:eed with the\ stat6|aent 



ratio the respondents at this 




At Broward and ^'iliami-Dade 



/ 



was vlrtuallJC the reverse. The people at St. 
Seemed mo^e * inclined po jStt their reliance on 
•s^iardware I in>clAidlng audio-visual equipment , 
at Ktajnl-Dade £Ai\_Broward, Just as they seem to 
orted other^ ijiore liberal approaches than tl^e latter* 



i statement 10 




The trend the future In community college educa?i^>»v^ ^ 
should i:nclude much more Individualized instruction, which 
will allow students stiSjiy at thei^:-Q3iQ_rate in most 
classes. 

Results 

strongly agree 
•agree 
undecided 
disagree 

strongly disagree 
^ . Cojmnent 

By^a-ratto of eight* to three these respondents agreed 
with\the statement. This result is again quite different 
from tlwse at Broward sind Miami-Dade. Besides the reasons 
indicat^Ji above, still another factor may help explain this 
diffeTence\ The investigator washable to ascertain that 
th^ assistiiis^ faculty member at St. 
elementary^criooi teacher with a very ''innovative 
educational philosophy. She completed on 
herself. WhilX^this does not explain the liberal ^e?^aii 
of the St*. Peterstiurg respondents compared with those of the 
two previous institOMons, this situation, together with the ■ 
fact that two of the respondents taught "Directed Studies" 




as well as Englijh,,jBay hW been a factor of some importance 




•Manatee community (Jo liege and ' 

\ Edison Community College 

Because^ the finars^o camptises-, Manatee 'and Edisbn,:. 

were smaller than the'' three ^i^viousN^es, it was decided to- 

study them simultaneously. ^ 



Stx- * 



. \ 



I 



. K . / 
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Statements 
Average Values 



Statements 
^^^^^"Strei^age. Values 




Average 
Edison 



1*9 3.1 ^.1 2.1 3.2 



Numerical Respons^J/^lues of the Ten 
articipants_ljc«p-0Sch of the Ten Objectiye^ 



most community colleges should be 
j)ared students 




ERIC 



the statement,- Both of these were one-sided margins similar, 
tV those of Broward and Mlanl-Dade but different from that 
5>f St, Petersburg, where the ratio was on^iy a close six to 

four m the negative* - / , 

Statement 2 

itore "Innovative" programs should be Introduced Into the 
commimlty polleget 

Manatee Commimlty College 
Results 

strongly agree 1 

agree • 5 

undecided * 1 

disagree ^ ^ 

strongly disagree 2 

Edison Community . College 
Results 

strongly agree ' 0 

agree 5 

undeclde^ > 1 

disagree ^ ' . 

strongly 'disagree 0 

Comment 

Since Manatee's preference on this statement was split 
six to six, and fedison was in favor of mors^^voyatlve 
programs by*only five to four, it cou'3:^''i3e- 



two were almost identical in their choice cqnce 
innovative programs. These results wer^^^^sin 
and KiaM-Dade's. Only at St. Petersburg waF'tKS^ 
pre^^erenoe (nine ,%o three) for more i^inovative programs, 





.'^ fttoteme 

In recent years community colJ^^gesy in their effort to ac^m- 
modate the disadvantaged ant. underfcrepared- student , may haVe 



emphasized accommodjation too much 
little. 

88 



and cognitive learning tdo 




Manatee Coamunlty College 
^ Results 

strongly agree 2 

■ agree 5 

undecided 1 

disagree 2 

strongly disagree 2 

Edison Community College 
Results 

strongly agree k 

agree 4 

undecided ^ 1 

disagree ^ ' 1 

strongly disagree 0 

Comment 



Manatee's seven to four agreement with the statement 
was not as strong as Edison's eight to one. Both results 
wer,e similar to those of the other three campuses •\^^n^ this 
statement at least, all cajnpuses agreed rathel* strongly^ that 
in recent years community colleges, in their effort to accom- 
modate thei disadvantaged and the underprepared student ^ may 
have emphasi2sed accommodation too much and cognitive learning 
too little. , . 

Statement k ^ 

f — '■ 

Many specific liberal arts or general education course re- • ' 
quirements are no longer mandatory at community colleges^ 
This is a good trend. ^ ^ 

Manatee Community , College 

^ Results \ ^ \ 

" \ ... 

. strongly agree 

^ \ ' agree 

undecided* 
V- disagree 

^ strongly disagree 



S9 



b3 



Edison Community College 

Results 

strongly agree 0 

agree ^ / 2 . 

undecided 0 

disagree 5 

strongly disagree 3 

Comment 

Kanatee by eight to three and Edison by eight' to two ' 
disagreed with this statement. It Is thus evident that these 
respoi34ents favored more stringent general education course 
requirements for degree-seeking stud^ts. It Is possible > 
that the reduced specific general educa^]to|i course requirements 
may have helped to. reduce the number of stud^rvb><taklng 
courses In the respondent's- teaching' areas. Some Ins^mx^tors ^ 
may have believed that the present less stringent course 
requirements may reduce ithe quality of education offered 
by the college. In any event, all campuses but St, Petersburg, 
deplored the' reduction In specific course .requirements- fOK:- , ' 
the associate degree. * /, ^ • ' 

Statement ^ 

Student egraluatlons of their Instructors may Intimidate * the ' - • 
latter. This may tend to cause academic grade inflatl-on. '-i 

/ .Kanatee Communit y Cb liege ' ^' 

•Results . . : ..-r " 



strongly agree 3 

agree * 2 

undecided , 0 

disagree 4 

strongly disagree 3 
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Edison Community College 
Results 



strongly agree 
agree 
undecided 
disagree 

strongly disagree 
iomment 



1 
5 

0 

3 
1 



Manatee gexjierally disagreed with this statement by 
seven to ti\et while Edison generally agreed by six to four. 
Even though thg majorities wei\e reversed, the results were 
so close that itS^ould not rea+ly be said that the two 
institutions were rXdically opposed on the statement. Broward 
,and- Klami-Dade both a^eed, by fairly close margins, that 
Student ev4luations of their instructors might intimidate the 
latter which could contribute tcJ academic grade inflation. 

Cnly St. Petersburg differed radically from the xjthers, with 

\ I' 
a nine to th'rse ratiy opposing the statement. In any event, 

T . - 1 

this is a highly controversial pi^oblea which is being studied 



.t the national leve^. 



Statementt 6^ 



The state of Florida has recently required more instructional 
accountability. This is a good t^end in general foi^ com- 
[^unity college education. \ 

• 

Manatee Commxinlty College 
Results 

strongly agree k , 

agree 5 
^ undecided'" 1 
disagree ^ 2 
strongly disagree 0 ^ 
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Edison Conuimnlty College 
Results 

Strongly agree 1 

agree - 2 

undecided 3 

disagree i 

strongly disagree 3 

Comment ^ . 

■* « 

By nine to two Manatee gave an affinnatlve response, 
but by six to four Edison disapproved. Those ^responding 
in the affirmative may have become disenchanted with both 
the instructor- and student levels of achievement at both 
secondary and community college levels. Pbr'them, account- 
abllltyl may have meant that more academically demanding ' 
prograiis in both areas are what is needed. Of course, those 
who oppbsed the concept of state accountability may consider 
that this might lead to time-wasting efforts in filling out 
document^ and forms> with little improvement in the achieve- 
ment levels of students. Apparently mor^ Ediso,n than 14anatee 
people saw accountability to the state as simply more "red 
tape" rather than better education for students. 
/' Statemen t 2 

College entrance achievement scores are reported to -have * 
deteriorated by more than I5 percent in recent years. This 
elltlli:^^ ^'^^'^ ^ ^^^^r ---ious conceJ^'rnVSe? . 

Kanatee Community Qollep;e 
Results 

* strongly agree , • - 3 . 

agree 6 " 

undecided 3 . " 

disagree 0 
Strongly disagree 0 



Edison Community College 
Results 



strongly agree 
ag5 
undecided 
disagree 

strongly disagree 
Comment 



5 

1 

0 
0 




Both campuses * Jlanatee by nine to zero and Edison by 
eight to zexof responded- in the affirmative. By these wide 
margins both groups agreed that the problem of deteriorating 

emic achievement levels was of seriojas concern. In 
fact, the majority of the respondents from all five campuses 
agreed on this statement. Therefore, even though in many v 
respects the 8t# Petersburg people differed materially .^rom 



the other cam] 



uses » on. this s;tatementV' all were lA agreement* 
Statement 8 



A structured course is more compatible with my' teaching 
format than a j|;ion-structured one* 

Manatee Community College 
Results. 



strongly agree 1 

agree 9 

undecided 1 

disagree 1 

strongly disagree 0 



ij^di son Community Colleg^e 

^ Results . 

Strongly agree 2 

agree 3 

undecided 3 

dis^igree . 2 
strongly disagree 0 



/ 



^4 



9o< 



Comment 



Both campuses favored a structured over a non-sjtiructured 
teaching format, Manatee by ten to one and Sdison by five to 
two. Respondents from both campuses stated that by structured 
they did not mean rigid. Several pointed out that they did 
not believe in "rap sessions"— -formats v/hich sometimes pre- 
tend"^ to help solve some of the personal problems students 
have and to "teach" at the same time. On the above statement 
all j:iampusea but St. Petersburg took i&imllar views, 

- Statement 2 

S' * 
Educational "hardware" should take over most of the duties 

of the Instructor in a few years so that he will become more 

•o*f a "facilitator for learning." than an Instructor as the 

term- las now understood. > / ' 

Manatee Communi ty; College 
Results 

strongly agree 0, , 

agree k 

undecided 0 - ' ^ ' 

dtisagree 6 

strongly disagree 2 

Edi spn Community College ; 
Results 

. strongly agree 
agree 1 
undecl/ded 

disagree k 
^strongly disagree k 

Comment 



M&nat(|| and Edison disagreed with this statement by 
eight to four ahd eight to .one ratios respectively. Since 
the statement cbnceming the instioictor as a "fi^^illtator. .'for 
learning" was originally made more than a depade ag^Ot with- 



Uttle Indication even today that this developmehi; Is Indeed 
occurring, It Is possible that these respondents ha^ce decided 
that this development will not occur in the .foreseeable future. 
Perhaps the many reports in the media that much educational 
"hardware" Is now "rusting in storage areas" because of its 
not having lived up to the sanguine prognostltlons^of its 
earlier supporters may also have influenced the respondents. 
Again t Broward and Miami-Dade agreed with the Maiiajee-Edlson 
position but St. Petersburg took the opposing position by a 
close margin. 

Statement 10 ^ 

The trend of the future in community college education should 
include much more individualized instruction, which will 
allow students to study at their own rate in mdtet classes. 

yanatee Community College 
Results 

strongly agree 1 . ^ ^ ' 

agree ^ ^ - 

undecided 2 ^ - ' 

disagree 5 

strongly disagree .0 " 

Edison Community College 
Results il 

- ^ . * 

strongly agree 0 

agree 3 

un<^ecided 2 

diisagree 4 

strongly disagree 1 . 

Comment 

hianatee's respondents split evenly on this qtuestion, but 
Edison disagreed with the stateinenit by a five to thtee ratio.. 
These ri^sults were similar to the. Broward and Miami-Dade respon 
dents t wly/ajbeed with Edison by favoring" the negative. St. 
l^etersburg by a wide margin took the affirmative position— ' 
• Unlike ar)y-->Qf the other campuges. ^ 



Acuity Opinion on Curriculum And Instruction 

Part I (Objective Responses ) 

(please put correct numerical respoWe in the space provided) 

Re.3ponse Scal^ Key 

strongly- agtee 5 

agree 4 

undecided 3 

. disagree 2 

strongly disagree 1. 

, 1. Hie prime consideration of most community colleges 

should be to accommodate the underpre pared student, 

2. More "innovative" programs should be Introduced into 

the community college. 




3. In recent ye^rs community college^, in their effort 
to. accommodate the disadvantaged and underprepared 
student, may have emphasized accommodation too much 
and cognitive learning too kittle, 

4, Many specific liberal arts or general education 
course requirements are no longer mandatory at com- 
niunlty colleges. This is a good trend, 

5. Student evaluations of their instructors may inti- 
midate the latter, Ohis may help cause academic 
grade inflation, 

6, The state of Florida has recently required more 
instructional accountability. This is a good trend 
m general for community college education, 

^* fJ^i^Sf, reported to have deterlor- 

15. percent in recent years, ihis 
should be a ;piatter for serious coxicesj. in hlfeher 

A Structured course is more compatible with my 
teaching format than a -non- structured one„ 

So-called educational "hardware" should take ovei- most 
of th^ duties of the IVistructor in/a few years so 
that he Will become more of a "fac/.lltator for leamlnff 
than an instructor as ;fche term is npw understood, 

.10,^ The trend of -thfe; future in community college education 
should? Include much more individualized instruc^loitr 



which will all^^students to study^.at their own ratJ 
in most classes, ' f ■ ■' 
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Summrized Comparison of the .Numerical Values of the 
Averaged Responses to the T^n Objective Statements 
for All Five Community College Campuses 

Although the detaile'd tables represerijting the res-^ 
ponses to the ten objective sta cements for all five community 
college campuses can be found in the Appendix of this study, 
their averaged responses can graphically be seen above,' 
'From the analyses of the statements which were made in Part I, 
it can be noted that, in gei^eral, St, Petersburg's responses 
showed a somewhat greater preference for innovation and for 
more liberalized curriculums than did those from the other 
four campuses. This can also be noticed by observing the 
above five tables. For example, St, Petersburg gave more 
affirmative responses to Statement, 1, concenxlng the prime 
consideration of community colleges, than the other campuses, 

likewise, that same campus gave more affirmative 
response to increasing- the number of innovative courses. 
(Statement 2), Further, it was least conpemed with the 
fact that student evaluations of their Instructctrs might 
intimidate the latter which, therefore, might help to cause 
academic grade inflation (Statement 5), It was by a slight • 

s 

margin that the campus most supportive of instructional 
accountability as projected by the state of Florida was 
least .concerned about the fact that college Entrance achieve- 
ment scores had deteriorated (Statement S)/ Further, St, 
Petersburg supported the structured teacl^lng- format the" 
least of the fj:ve campuses (Statement s/. Also, by a 

/■X 

_ / 

98 

/ 

/ 
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substantial margin over the others, it felt that educational 
•hardware should^ In a few years, take over most of the duties 
of the instructor (Statement 9), On Statements 3 and 4 its 
preferences, were similar to those of the other institutions. 
While St, Petersburg's responses were not radically 
different from those ot the' other campuseSp they were moderately 
so, K^ny of the reasons for this difference have already 
been discussed. It is interesting to notOi however, that 
a number of Respondents on the other four campuses admitted 
that in previous years they had taken a more innovative and 
l^Lberal approach to instruction than they now do* Their 
retreat to a somewhat more modelrate stance was in part the 
result , of dlsappoii^tlng reports In 'the media and elsewhere 
concerning declining student achievement scores, after many 
, years of innovative experimentation and their ovm experiencps « 
in teaching. Some of these reflections have been indicated ' 
in Part II of the present chapter sl^d in the^open-ended 
responses found in the Appendix,* ', 

1 
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Part II 

» 

Analyses of the Subjective Responses to the 
Six Open-Ended Questions 

Question 1 , 

Do yon believe the use of the Coilege -Level Educational 
Program (C.L.E.P.) test, which often allows a student to 
preempt a course if he scores at least in the fiftieth •• 
percentile, is a proper alternative to taking a course? 
Should some subjective or written responses also be manda- 
tory as well as the objective ones now used? 

;. - • 0 

Broward Community College ( Central Campus ) 
(20 Respondents) 

Approximately tw thirds of Broward's respondents 
agreud, wit>>h varying d^'grees of enthusiasm, that students 

C.L.E.P. test in order to pre- 
empt courses in which they might have previous knowledge. On 
the other hand, virtually all of the ^atticipants suggested 
changes in the present format of ^the C.L.E.P. test. Most, 
claimed that the fiftieth percentile requirement for passing 
Was too low, maintaining that between t|ie^ sixtieth and 
eightieth percentiles would be a more *^alistic figure. 
About three quarters of the respondents said that part of 
the test (at least 25 percent) should be subjective in nat^ure. 
It should be pointed out that since ^9?^ the BroWard students 
taking C.L.E.P. must take the newly devised subjective part 
of the English test. The Broward admissions office reported 
that since the introduction of the subjective section in 
the English test, less than half of the students who pass 
the objective part , manage to pass the essay iequirement, 
which is graded by the Broward English depart|nent. This 
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fact alone may be enough to suggest the lack' of validity 
of the test before the subjective section was 'required at 
Broward. I1an| Florida community colleges still do not re- 
quire the ess|y pap of -the Engliah C.L.2.P. Test. 

Some Instri^tors choosing to eliminate C.L.E.P. at 
Broward said that.; In most subjective areas it tests only a 
limited amount o^ .recognition of subject matte.r. They claimed 

V r 

that the benefits of classroom interaction, and other types 
of learning that can be gained only from actually taking a 
course, would be lacking. One foreign language Instructor - 
said that he was not opposed to allowing students to preempt 
basic courses by means of C.L.E.P. in order to take an advanced 
course in the area; yet he was opposed to giving college 
credit for preempting courses. He explained that high 
school graduates entering college with two years of a foreign 
language normally take an advanced course in that area/ yet 
they do not receive college credit for the courses taken in 
high school which allowed them to enter an advanced college 
CTourse. He asked, therefore, why a person passing a C.L^E.P. 
test should receiye college credit when his knowledge of the 
course might be less than that of the high school graduate 
>who did not receive credit for more knowledge. Finally, it 
can be said that the majority of Broward respondents did 
support thd C.L.E.P. concept, but would like to' change 
certain of i\s features. 
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Ml ami "Dade Community Colleffe ( South Campus ) 
(20 Respondents ) 

Approximately 60 percent of the Miami-Dade respondents 
support rid' the C.L.S.?. t^sz, with three more giving very 
reiucr.ant support to it. Mosc of those in favor of C.L.E.P. 
Were very definite that the passing score sh6uld be raised 
from the fiftieth percentile to between the sixtieth and 
the eightieth. Several questioned the Florida State mandate 
of the fiftieth percentile. One pointed out that xmtil 
recent years the University of Florida's requirement for 
passing the C.L.E.P. test was the seventieth percentile, 
and asked. why this figure should not be adopted on a state- 
wide level instead of the present fiftieth percentile one. 

One respondent supported C.L.E.P. to allow students 
to enter an advanced course but not to be used for college 
credit. Others pointed out that C.L.E.P. was originally 
devised for the mature student who had been out of school 
for a number of years. These respondents opiJoSed granting 
college credit to recent high school students who could not 
have gained very much experience while out of school— as opposed 
to the case of more .mature students. Several of these ^' ■ 

people said that the C.L.E.P. tests were really not compre- 
henslve enough to Judge mastery of course material. A f ew " * 
Miami-Dade Instructors said that the C.L.E.P. was satisfactory 
for testing skills such as mathematics, but claimed that"^^^^'"' 
freshman English tests, unless they were expanded to include 
a mandatory and substantial written section, should be 

lOZ 



abandoned. Unlike Broward, Hiaml-Dade does not require the 
written part of the English test. In fact, some respondents 
at Miami-Dade said that no C.L.S.?. test was valid unless 

/ 

/ 

it included at leasv a S3iall sectl^ of written material. 

One instructor said that C^L.E.P. test requirements 
are too low; that ''they cheapen /^he quality and intent of 
the academic procedure. Stil^ another said that one of 
his Students in the previous term had failed English three 
times' at tl^ib University of J41aml and was /making D's at 



Miami- Dade |Sfith two different instructors in two courses. 
Then the student was easi^ly able to "^clep" the courses • 
Another respondent wantid to eliminate the C.L.E.P. .test and 
to substitute a departmental written test to be administered 
and graded by the coAeg e department of each academic , area* 

Finally, it /can be said that while a majority of the 

/ 

Miami-Dade people/ supported the use of C.L.E.P. tests, most 
of them wished ^o have it altered. They wanted it to repre- 
sent a more va/ld and rigorous experience for the student. 
This is especially interesting since at Miami-Dade hundreds 



of students^ take these tests successfully, without having 

to take tVe written section of the English test. 

St . Petersburg: Community CoXleffe ( Clearwater Campus ) 
^ / (12 Respondents ) 

, About three-fourths of the St. Petersburg respondents 

supported the C.L.E.P. tests > but many would alter them. 

Hor^. than ^alf wished to have the passing grade of the test 

raised. About two-thirds of those supporting the C.L.E.P. 
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tests asked for a written or subjective seclildn— -either for 

English alone or for all of the tests* Several said that 

the vfrlfcfcen section should not be Included because of the 

time consumed in grading such tests. - One supporter of 

C.L.E.P. tests saldi •^Let's free the st^den^ to let him get 

-*Jbiit.Q the worlj: he wants to get Into.** Two others Insisted^ 

that the Individual department^ institution devise its own 

test, which wpuld_bet;ter»'<?;pnform to the requirements of that 

particular course o,f^ered at the college. 

Manatee Community College 
^1^ Respondents! 

At Manatee about . 70 percent the respondents supported 

C.L.E.P. but -^many would like to make changes In its ij>ro- 

cedures by increasing the percentile score for passings and 

by adding a written section to the exam» especially in 

English. One supporter wished to have the percentile for 

^ pas§lng raised somewhat » but pointed out that the majority 

of people taking C.L.E.P. tests were in the upper 25 percent 

of their classes and went on to pass at an equally high 

level more advanced courses after having passed C.L.E.P. 

Another said the C.I^.E.P. ^passing score was far too low» 

claiming that he had ••clep" students who were unable to 

handle the following course sequence. Still another had 

.mixed emotions, pointing out that as the parent pf two 

children in college it was 'true that the financial benefits 

from C.L.E.P. were appealing. But as a teacher wF* English 

this respondent explained that preempting freshman English 
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"denied the student the opportunity to' learn specific and 
efficient techniques for developing research papers, which 
woul^ be required of him In many academic areas ^^Clepplng 
out*' most freshman courses at a major university, said this 

respondent, makes for a more difficult adjustment period. 

J' 

Finally, while several people at Manatee accepted 

C.LtE.P. in its present form, the majority asked for changes^ 

A few opposed the entire concept of CtLtE.P. 

- Edison Commxmlty College 

* , ""1 {To Respondents) 

At Edison, support for C.L.E.P. is also mixed. More 
than half of the respondents supported it In general, but 
most .of them wanted to raise the passing score to between 
the sixtieth ani eighty- fifth percentiles. About the same 
number wanted to add a written section to the English tests. 
Several supported the use of C.L.E.P. In skills and highly 
factual courses. One opponent of the-XJ.L.E.P. test said that 
college is, in part, an attitudlnal and emotional experience 
which is by-passed by C.L.E.P. This respondent asked for 
more studies to see ^hat kind of student is being turned out 
by C.L.E.P. exams. Another criticized the C.L.E.P. concept 
fo^ not offering the personal experiences of hearing a creative 
Instructor, or becoming Involved in lively class discussions. 

It can be said that the responses from all five 
colleges studied, on the average, gave perhaps a two-thirds 
support to C.L.E.P. tests. However, few of these people 
were satisfied with the test as it ^now exists. At least 

1.05 



of the tests or not, asked for higher passing 
a written or subjective section of the test— at least for 
English. While it is true that the latter now exists as an 
optional part oJT the test, many Florida community colleges 
do not mAke this part mandatory. For example, as noted ^ n, 
above, Broward does, but Miami-Dadd^xdoes not. At Broward, 
relatively few people have lieen reoeivlris^.L.E.P. credits, 
while at Mi ami -Dade each year many hundreds do so. One 
reason why so many people take and pass C.L.E.P. tests at 
this institution is that they are highly publi^zed there- 
more sb than at Broward. The Miami-Dade Testing Office ' 
reported that it is possible through C.L.E.P. for a student 
to preempt ^5 of 6^ college credits needed for graduation. 
At no time while taking these tests does the student ever 
have to write a single sentence (even for the English test, 
under these circumstances.) While this system^ may save 
money for the state of Florida, and a great deal of time and 
effort for the student, definitive studies have not yet been 
miide concexTiing the results of these tests. 

Question 2 

A . 

Comment on the use of individualized instructional formats 
f^. (study at your o\m rate, etc.) for classroom learning, . What 
do you think of learning and behavioral objectives systems 
as instructional formats? What experience, if any, have 
. you had with them? 
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Broward Coniaualty College ( Centra-l-^mpus ) 

(20NRespond-ents) -^-^^ 

The majority of the respondents to this (question were 
hesl-fcant about supporting the concept of individualized 
instruction. Five pointed out that this type of ihstruction 
might encourage the ave;cage student to do less work than he 
would do in non- individualized or conventional classes. 

everal admitted that individualized instruction formats 
might be useful in classes for superior students who are 
highly motivated to "work on their own.** Others said that 
this type 6f instruction might be useful for underprepared 
students who could not keep up vltlf normal class work-loads 
and who must be given individualized help. A few pointed out 
that valuable interchange of id'eas between instructor and 
students would be lost if an auto-tutorial type of indivi- ' 
dualized instruction "i^ere employed. 

As" for thg^use of liehayloral objectives , support for 
this fonnat Was fairly evenly divided. Pew ruled out the 
concept entirely , l?ut many"^^Tj€^oned its value if it con- 
centrated on the\;j^arnlng of specified concepts and "bits 
of information" rather than on broad and flexible objectives. 
Three respondents did-^ot favor rigid types of behavJl6ral . 
objectives whereb)/ students learned specified types of 
information from the textbook to the exclusion of. others. 
Several supported behavioral objectives which specified 
that a reaso;iable number of representative units in a course 
be covered. Flexible and comprehensive objectives were 
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than lilgldly defined aii^^ detailed ones. 



Coiamunl ty" - €o liege ( South Campus ) 
(20 Re^pbndfen^^) 

tuluon, most of th^^"^^pond3nt3 reported 

that they had had consider^le experience with behavioral 

ob^ctlvesj since writing theh for theiy own courses had t)een 

mandated campus administration , The responses concerning 

their yal)jie w&re mixed. Perhapa a quartex of them were 

strongly supportive while another quarteri v^ere Just as ^ 

firBi3>y opposed. Many of t)ie others took a middle position. 

Sev^rk^,^^^^^ out that most good instruct dl^a. use learning 

objecti>s(eSj but without fo^^malizin^ t;hem by^hame. Some 

warned against the lise of mechanized objectives "mandated 

ab^a^" .One i^struptor said that he had "been required 



to wfit^them .^t^ac|<jording to specif icatl'ons from the campus 
administration, biltj^hat .he would not employ them in his 
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\^classes. Xt appeared that^maw respondents would be satisfied 
if objectjives simply evolved from individual teaching formats, 
employed in an on- going, natural process. While the majority 
did not favor detailed behavioral objectives which the adminls- 
traticJn required them to write, many did support broader ones, 
which would ensure that most of the course outlines would 
be covered in an organized and structured manner. 

As for Individxtalized instruction! several people 
favored this format te^^ching certain skills ^nch as 
composition, or for instruction for superiot students. It 
was also consider^ed valuable in helping underprepared 
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students In the "Directed Studies" or "I Dlvlslon./\ The 
majority of respondents, on the other hand, opposed the use 
of individualized instructional formats for r^lar stibject 
matter courses in the social and behaTioray^sctcnc*- arJas, 
\^ literature, etc. Two said Individualized instruct! on^ll 
\fonna^s of the programmed learning typ/reduced lnterac|;apon 
_ "between students and Instructor. Others said tHat'l 
dualized instruction which can be*used In^ve^ ^maX^i&as 
is too expensive economically, especially in e^^^ij>d'^ 
economic recession. Three pointed oi;t that^5aI^wing students 
to work at their own rate simply erico^^s^s average and below 
average students to studjr ^l^ess— to "goof ^f Instead of 
turning work in and t&ng exams at appropriate times. Yet, 
as already indicat-ed, many respondents did see value in indl- 
vidualized l^truction for certain skill training, for ^ 
superior students, and for special classes fot the seriously 
underprepared student. 

>• 

St. Petersburg Community College ( Clearwater Campus ) 

(12 Respondents ) 

At this campus, unlike at Broward .and Miami-Dade, 

^ behavioral objectives concepts vere sup|)orted by more than a 

majority of the respondents, although a- few were rather 

vehemently opposed to them. One responded to them affirma- 

■ tively by referring to. them as similar to "study guides," 

which to a degree describes them. Yet while behavioral 

objectives have been discussed in "the literature of the 

community college extensively, especially in recent years. 
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they sometimes are considered a modification of an old 
teaching practice that has been used Intermittently fox 
decades in' the public schools; sometimes they ^^ere, referred- 
to as "workbooks,- In the 1920*s and 1930's teachers often 
used them, and critics referred to. them as •♦busy work*'* 
Although students at that time disliked working jrtth them, 
they probably did serve a useful purpose If they were not 
overused. Still, it Is a bit surprising to hear that the 
^/^ipeflned formats are often included in the category of innova- 
tlve Instruction. 

In any event, the St. Petersburg Instructors, for the 
most part, supported theta, but several coniplalned that they 
sometimes are responsible for artificial or Inflexible 
teaching, especially if they are not broadly structured. 
One St. Petersburg respondent even said that behavioral y 
objectives were being used by their administration ••to 
^punish and intimidate instructors by requiring and evaluating 
behavioral objectives rather than as a means toward improved 
instruction." Two respondents said that behavioral objec- 
tives might not be suitable for everyone's teaching style, 
but if they accommodated an instructor's teaching style they 
could be helpful in the teaching process. • 

The resp9^^es concerning Individualized instruction 
we?e mixed. Slightly more than a majority favored this 
format generally, but several were opposed because of time 
limitations— if "individualized" meant the individual 



attention of the Instructor rather than auto-tutorlal or 
programmed Instruction. Many of those supporting Indivi- 
dualized Instructional formats did so because of the wide 
differences thao exist in students' motiv^aclon and learning 
ability. It Indicated by three people that for the 
very slow student and for the superior student such instruction 
could be useful, but for the average student it sometimes 
encouraged hi/m.to "put off required tasks. ^ 

Manatee Community College 
(12 Respondents! 

Sli^tly over one half of these participants favored 

the use of/ behavioral objectives—but with reservations* One 

responden/C said that **they have always been a part of learning, 

but are now more visible or /descriptive of what the teacher 

actually expects to achl-^ve with instruction.** He probably 

was referring to the old-fashioned W(^kbook format, mentioned 

/ 

by a St • Petersburg respondent above, which he now may believe 

\ * v» 

to have been updated into **behavioral objectives." One 
person spoke of behavioral objectives as "another educational 
•gimmick.- A few considered them 'more impor^^ant for skill 
courses than for "inexact disciplines.** 

. Individualized instructional formats Were supported 

.* • ' 

guardedly, and several people said these 'could lead to poor 

% 

teaching and learning if not used properly. A few warned 

« 

that individualized instruction at some institutions often 
meant independent study, v/hich they opposed except perhaps 
for*superior students. One pointed out that if individualized 
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study formats were of the progranmed learning variety, with 
little student-teacher input, it could be detrimental to the 
learning process, v/hich should Include some instructor- 
student relationships ♦ Several people took tha eclectic 

approach, explaining; that different people learn in different 

/ 

ways— different formats might be employed for the same . 
course^ including ipidivi dualized instruction. In conclusioni ' 
it can be said that perhaps a bare majority of the Manatee 
participants supported both individualized instruction and 
behavioral objectives if these terms were broadly Inter- t 
pretedj however, there' were some people who were strongly * 
opposed to both. 

i 

Edison Community College 
(To Respondents ) 

At Edison, as at Miami-Dade and St. Petersburg, most 

of the respondents had had a great deal of experience dealing 

with behavioral objectives. Even so, their. support foy 

them was limited indeed, and sometimes the responses were 

quite hostile. Only about a third* of the participants generally 

gave their approval. In fact, virtually none supported the 

concept of behavioral objectives as the major format for 

their own teaching. Most claimed that Sjgpe administrators 

have gone too far in requiring community college instructors 

to use this approach for most of their teaching, regardless 

of the inclinations and preferences of the instructor as of 

the type of material being taught. . Behavioral objective 

formats were compared with the correspondence school type 



of teaching by one participant, they were criticized for 
drastically reducing the time allowed for the lecture-discussion 
format, '^'^hich was especially useful in social science 
classes if maximum benefits to the student ^/fere to be 
achieved. " 

Individualized instructional formats were likewise 
criticized at Edison, although some respondents admitted 
that with some atypical stude^nts and in certain skill areas, 
like composition and typing, individualized instruction was 
useful • On the other hand, two respondents said that in 
coursiBS dealing with controversial material, the lectUre- 
discussion rather than individualized and auto-tutorial, 
forms was preferable • llost respondents at Edison did not 
support the use of individualized formats for the majority 
of non-skill, subject matter classes on the community college 
level. ; ' i . ' . 

It can be said that indl^vi dualized instructional for- 
mats of various types were riot supported by the .majority of 
the respondents at the five campuse-5 except under very special' 
circumstances • A substantial humber of respbndents did see 
a place for small group and *auto- tutorial instruction in 
special programs for the seriously \mderp re pared, where 
improved reading arid composition skills rather than .subject 
matter were of prime concern. Alsro, a limi^ted number of 
superior students, both In regular and in.**hbnors" classes, ' 
* might be able to learn at an accelerated pace through some 



^indlylcjluallzed instruction and course enrichments For the 
vast, majority of students, however, the conventional class- 
rooiaiT€^ITuat was preferred. 

Question ^ 

Comment on the use of l;he lecture and class discussion in the 
comminity college classroom. ^ To what extent do you use each 
and jfhy? 

Broward Community College ( Central Campus ) 
' * - (20 Respondents) 



much 



tant 



At Browatd the lecture-discussion format is still very 
favored by Tuost of the respondents^ Indeed, many pointed 



out phat the lecture is still perhaps the single most impor- 
teaching format, although many agreed that discussion In' 



clasi5 was ajso^ important. Only two respondents mentioned i 
speciifically that other formats were of importance, although 

several did say they sometimes used audio visual materia]^. 

/ 

One :.nstructbr said that he was not especially Interested in ' 
cove:ring the^ subject matter of a course; indeed, he said that ' 
he p:robably covered only a small part of the course as such. 
He was primarily concerned with keeping his students interested 
so that they would not withdraw from his classes. Therefore, 
Vie said, he used films and other audio visual materials 
during Most of his class periods. Most of the grades he 
gave wsre A\s and 3's; he was not concerned with academic 
standards as such. 

On the other hand, the fact that many of the respon- 
, dents said they used the lecture-discussion method almost 
excJlusively indicates the popularity of these methods in 
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pplte of the myriad Innovative formats- sq often promoted 

in educational textbooks and articles • It Is difficult to 

believe that most of these instructors were unaware of some 

of these newer techniquea (Indeed, a -Tew said they had tried 

some but were unhappy with the results and discarded them). 

Kany simply indicated that for them the lecture-discussion 

works but, with some audio visual material Included for 

change of pace. Only a, very few used other more "innovative" 

techniques (games, rap sessions, small groups, etc.)* 

Ml ami -Dade Cominunity Co llege ( South Campus ) 
(20 Respondents ) 

At this campus the lecture-discussion format was 

<?verwhelmingly » the most popular one. Some did use audio 

vlsxiefi^^tierlals to some extent. Only two respondents men-* 

tloned tharS^hey used •'affective*' learning approaches to any 

degree, while a significant number indicated Indirectly that 

they did not. The great emphasis on innovative teaching 

methods, mentioned so often in educational, literature (with 

the exception of some use of audio visual materials) seems 

to have had relatively little effect on these respondents. 

Indeed, twb or three mentioned that the use of such devices 

as learning packages was something they had tried with 

disappointing results* 

St > Petersburg Community College (Clearwater Campus ) 

(12 Respondents ) 

At this campus a number of the respondents, more so 

than at Broward and Miami HDade, appear to haye put some 
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emphasis on ••small group" or other Innovative teaching pro- 
cedures. Still, about two-thirds supported the lecture- 
discussion technique as the prime format for their classes. 
One said "that avera<5e and better- than- average students ''seem 
to prefer it ^Tecture-discussionZ and either do not need any 
other methods in order to learn or dislike the disruption 
that may result from changing their work-study habits #•• 
This same instructor said that ••supplementing or substituting 
this with individualized methods is needed for underprepared 
or lower ability students who need proddingi^ repetition, 
graphic explanation— or their own time to do their work^**! 
Several said that when subject matter ratfefer than skills Is 
taught, thfe lecture should predominate • 

Ano^lier respondent said that "the lecture an,<^ class, 
discussion, the way I use them, are very valuable. •• This 
person said that he gets favorable student response on the 
evaluations of the^ instructor, and that many students comment 
that their class notes were most useful. He went on to say 
that he tried an individualized program- learning package 
at one time and the class did signl^ficantly worse than with 
the lecture method* Some peop;).e supported the use of ••AV*^ 
materials to some degree, and several spoke against the 
discussion method unless students and instructor were well 
prepared for it* It can be said that while^ at St* Patejpsburg 



somewhat more innovative approaolties to teaching may have 



been suj^ported than it/ Broward and' at Miami-Dade, the 



'.majority of respondents still supported the lecture-discussion 
3 the basis for their teaching. 

Nanat^^ ' Coiaiaanlty Collefl^e 
;12 Respondanbs ; 

i " Ac Manatee there was support^ x'or the lecture-discusalon 

•fbnaat by most respondents, but perhaps a third of these 

recognized the need for audio vlsvial materials as a major 

tejachlng device. One mentioned that an Ideal class should 

pf^er options^ a combination .of lecture-discussion, audio 

visual, and auto- tutorial, depending qn the type of material 

being studied and the preferences and abilities of the 

students/ One participant said he used lecture-discussion as 

the major format of his teaching "supported by periodic 

demonstrations and films," While there was some support 

for alternative teaching methods at Manatee, most respondents 

favored the use of the lectiire-dlscussion format as the most 

important single type of presentation. 

Edison Community College 
TlO Respondents} 

At Edison, lectures and class dlsc\isel4'n emerged as 
the most Important single format for more than three-fourths 
of the respondents. A few said they used, audio visual 
materials rather frequently. Another preferred panel dis- 
cussions and individualized formats. This teacher said "l''" 
limit lecture remarks only to clarification and to misunder- 
stood principles, and to &ct as a devil's advocate in some 

'» • ' 

Situations— or to offer alternate solutions." One spoke 
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against the tise of the "learning package" type of Indivi- 
dualized Instruction. As noted above, more than two-thirds 
used the lecture-discU33lon for the most part, but the 
remaincier used some of the fornsats menfcloned above as well. 

' Question k 

Do you believe that there has been an overuse of the all- 
objective test format In classroom tests? Should students 
be required to take more subjective or combination- type 
tests (objective-subjective) In order to gain some experience 
and organizing skills under test conditions? 

C' 

Broward Community ^ College ( Central Campus ) 
' (20 Responde;its) 

By an overwhelming- majority of perhaps 80 percent^ 

Broward Instructors agreed that there has been an overuse of 

the all-objectlve test format at the college. Many people 

gave reasons why this phenomenon has occurred # Including 

the fact that subjective exams take too '^ong to grade. Jt 

may be true that many instructors have decided to use all- 

objectlve testing not only because they, are so easy to 

grade, but also because their frequent use spemed to testify 

to their viability, - 4 

A significant number of participants at Broward was 

'very concerned with the^^most universal use of objective 

test formats In some departments.. One sald$ 

Before my days they used to say: "high 
school gives you a decent educaAon. • In 
my days they saldt 'high school no longer 
gives you a decent education* — all It does 
Is make you llteratue and little more. Now 
all we can say Is x 'high school^does not - 
^ even give one literacy, much less a decent 
education. • 
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A few respondents did say that in the Engl ish field 
there was not an ovetuse of objective tests, although one 

said that even in this area there was too much use of this 

( 

format. Many admittad rhat the ccaibLnax^ion-type test 
(objective-subjective) was excellent • If the subjective 

section were used only on alternative t^ests (with the use of 

1 

all-objective tests at other times) it would be possible for 
instructors to grade thes^ tests without expending excessive 
periods of time. One respondent saldi "If an instructor 
cannot take time 4^o formulate good subjective test material 
and grade it according to clarity and content, he obviously 
does not have the time to prepare his classes correctly or to 
e validate his teaching methods ef fectively, •* , • ) 

Finally^ it can be said that at Broward, most respon- 
dents were highly critical of the overuse of all-objective 
testing formats, but many admitted that they used them for. 
various reasons. 

^ Mi ami -Dade Community College ( South Campus ) 

(20 Respondents ) 

By a large ratio the Miami-Dade respondents agreed 

that there has been a great overuse of objective testing 

at that institution and a neglect of subjective formats • 

Several pointed out that students cannot get experience 

in writing and in analyzing questions under the pressure of 

test conditions if they do not take subjective-type tests. 

This ability is highly valued by employers seeking employees 

with the potential for advancement • 

I 

V 



Many Mlaml-Dade people admitted that they employed 

objective test formats excessively because of large-eias^es-t 

and pointed out some advantages of this type of test* Yet 

most admitted that the combination (objective-subjective) 

format may be the best of all types • It .can be added that 

the burden of grading subjective tests wpuM. not be too great 

even \jlth large classes If perhaps two-thirds of testing were 

objective and one-third subjective. 

St . Petersburg Community College ( Clearwater Campus ) 

(12 Respondents ) 

Overwhelmingly the St* Petersburg respondents agreed 

that there had been an overuse of the objective examination 

at that ^campus,. One said that "tests of this kind often 

reflect the mlndlessness of the course content and their 

irrelevance to the student, his goals and needs." He went 

on to say that written tests give the student experience in 

organizing material systematically and logically. Ye^ he 

was not sure how often students need this ability today if 

they transfer to the university. Another respondent doubted 

the value of written examinations. He pointed out t "No 

one gives essay exams. Therefore, why should we give essay 

exama.to give students practice in essay exams which no one 

gives?** This statement is highly suspect, especially in 

reference to class at the university level. On the other hand, 

most "of the other respondents strongly supported the value of 

written exams or a combination of b\:)th objective and subjective. 



Manatee Community College 
([T2 Respondents) 

Every , respondent at this campus agreed that 'there 
had been an overuse of objective testing at the expense ox- 
written exams, which, they said^ were extremely valuable 
instructional tools. One person, for fexample, said that he 
very much favored subjective evaluation, pointing out that 
his students can elect a module which includes a research 
piiper and some subjective testing. Anotljer jsaidi "I thinlc 
many types of classes beat it (objective testing) to death." 
He said that he preferred to ^"stretch" students by making 
them organize facts and communicate them as well as to learn 
them.^ He_dld^admlt , however, that time, and limited ^cad^mic^ 
standar^^ are the majbr drawbacks to their use. Still • 
another sai^N^hat in his opinioiT^e^ssay test is. the most 
valid measure ment^of student achievement. He pointed out, 
however, that "in many cases, class size precludes the use 
of this type of test." 

Although all of the respondents agreed that objective 
testing is very much overused, many instructors have con- 
tinued to use it exclusively. As noted earlier, the alternating 
of coablnation-type t^sts with all-objective ones could be 
the solution to the problem. 

Edison Community College ^ 
(To Respondents) 

At this campus, all but one respondent strongly agreed 

that objective testing was being overus.edt Even the negative 



respondent said that subjective testlng^Tahould be combined 
with the all-pbjective format, but brought up%h€L:;^ual 
probIs:n of Instructor limitation- tlae in grading these 
test'3. one respondent pointed out that it is difficult to 
make a proper evaluation of the Imowledge and skills of 
students by means of objective tests only. He explained that 
his tests were usually a combination of objective^and sub-v.^ 
Jee^Jive sections. Another .said, "Objective testi.^'at least 
for me, are cop-outs. But I have been forced to take this 
easy way out because of the increased student load." A 
third person said that all-objective test formats are poor 
for any student. He pointed out that his students had no" 
concept of writing or skills in organization. ' He pleaded' 
for combination-type tests; otheri^ise, any skills learned 
in English composition, he maintained, "would atrophy." 

At Edison, as at the other four campuses, there was 

k 

Strong support for more written or "blue book" tests. Yet 
raany»^.nstructors admitted they relied on the all-objectlve 
type due to the pressure of large classes. As previously 
stated,- combination- type tests could accommodate the ne^ds ' 
Of both lnstruc^or..and student If they were more often 
[ employed • :~ 

Question ^ 

Comment on the practice of "academic grade inflation** (In- 
structors grading students higher thai>^ their work warrants) 
hlch is reported to have occurred in recent* years. Do you 
Jlleve this has happened? If so, what are some of the 
rfeasons why this may have occurred? Have students* evalua- 
tions of their Instruct^s been a factor? Comment • 



Broward Coamixnltg^ollege ( Central Campus ) 
(20 Bes pondents) 



The Broward respondents by more than an elghty-flye 
percent ratio^grecd th?lt acadeoiic grade inflation had indeedl 
occurred on tnat camijus. Some instructors feared that student 
enrollments In ^helj;. areas might drop send thaj higher nd^nlmum 
enrollments In each class were being taandated. Mary spoke 
of administrative pressures to keep enrollment figures high 
at the college. Other ^portant reasons ^pcluded the Influence 
of student evaluations of their Instructors, the results of 
•which might haye an adverse affect on an Instructor's status 
with the co^lfege. In order to Improve their student evalua- 
tlons, Instructors said faculty, members sometimes have 
emphasized their popularity with their students more than the 
fact that the students learn at acceptable levels. Others 
explained that Instructors have been Increasingly in ccmpeti-. 
tl*on to reduce student withdrawals from class,. An instructor's 
-holding power- If high is recognized as a good accomplishment 
by the administration. Thersfore, one instructor said, "Give 
•em A's and B's and keep •eml " 

Some Instructors said that many students are in college 
who Should not be there, the community college phllosophy..n6t 
withstanding. They explained that these people simply did not 
have the motivation or background of a ninth grader, regardless 
of what methods the 'instructor could devise. Another spoke 
of "students of the TV, a'^dlo visual age, who are not taught 



In the public schools to read and wr^te^t acceptable levels 
whose inadequacies hamper the learning process • He also^ 
spoke of student evaluatipns of Instructors as an imporjanb 
factor influencing acade-aic gxade inflation* Another reason 
ci^^ was "watered-down courses which adjust grades accor- ^ 
dingly.*' 

Another reason cited^t- Browa'rd for^academic grade 
inflation was the abandonment of requirements that students 
take certain general education courses which happen to have 
been in an instructor's specific discipline. It was pointed 
out that such' changes In the currlculiun have caused some 
faculty members to fear for their Jobs, so they reduce the 
student workload required in their classes in order to make 
their courses more popular. 

On the other hand, one respondent said that if academic 
grade Inflation has occurred, it hasn't bothered hlm^^hor* 
This person said it was worthwhile to stress a student's 
achievement rather than his weaknesses* The respondent 
admitted that this approach might make it difficult to 
evaluate products of academic grade inflation, but then 
stated, **they always hate the G.E.E. /^raduatVT5S^o:?;d 
Examinations/, The participant summed it up by saying, 
•'Student evalixations of instructors are good If^the form 
tests teacher effectiveness rather than punctuality,** 

One respondent criticized idealistic feducatorS ••who 
blame teachers for students' failures seldom realizing 
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that students themselves are the major reason for their own 

failures. He said that "politics and public relations 

are also involved — it doesn^t look sood if siany individuals 

fax! or don't graduate," Yet ano-cher person said fchert 

academic grade inflation makes it diffj^cult on- a teacher 

with r^rof essional standards and is also unfair to the student 

who thinks he is better prepared than he really is. 

Still another participant claimed that certain innova- 

tive instructional methods, which claim that "ejiucation 

should be sold to the ^w generation as a^ pleasant, agreeable 

activity instead of as 'the old idea that the student' should 

suffeir to some degree to learn, were an Influence." Finally, 

one participant said tliat the relaxed and less- punitive 

grading system adopted at Broward in recent years, which 

allows students to withdraw from a course without penalty 

almost until the final exam, Is another^ factor in academic 

grade inflation* 

Ml ami -Dade Coamunlty College ( South Campus ) 

(20 Respondents) - 

I 

At Miami-Dade, as well as at Broward, most of the 
respondents agreed that academic grade inflation at that 
campus does exist and that it has many bad features. Several 
•aid that academic grade inflation developed partly as a 
result of administrative evaluation of an instruotfor 's com- 
petence based on the T^elative number of students in his class 
who nade passing grades. Some said that student^ evaluations 
t^f^aculty members, when they are used by the administration 
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as part of the anj^ual evaluation process, has also contrl- 
buted to the problem. Further, it was pointed out that 
admtnLstrattve policy changes concerning the tlae when a. 
Student inay drop a course before he Is considered to have 
failed It ha\'c also' had an Influence on grade inflation. ' 
Students may now receive a "W" grade, which is non- punitive, 
almost up to the final exams. This in itself may not 
necessarily be a bad factor, however. 

Another respond,ei^ said tha| the quality of work for 
each letter grade had suffered "because of administrators' 
charges of bigotry or poor community college spirit" if the 
instructor failed a student. He said that -an A by another 
name may really be a C." 

Still another person placed a major jpart of the blame 
for aoademic grade Inflation on ineffectual teaching of 
'reading and writing skills In the public schools; others 

> 

placed it on student evaluations of their Instructors. 
Excessively liberal attitudes toward the underprivileged 
student and the ^-rritings of ultra- liberal "education pro- 
fessors"' were some factors mentioned. Still other respotidents 
spoke of faculty members' need to be popular. They mentioned 
that in the late 1960's the trend was started to raise grades 
to prevent students from being drafted into the army. One 
person blamed "flexible grading systems"; and "performance 

contracting," which leave Instructors with "fewer clear-cut • 

'. .. 

Judgments for standards of performance." He also said that 
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In the community college,' with its wide range of student 
abilities, instructors may have been inclined to lower over- 
all standards to accommodate the disadvantaged ^d under- 
prepared. 

One participant blamed the problem on the •'contingency 
hang-up this society has about success and the •'terrible 
unacceptability of failing"; also, on the desire of schools 
to make a "good image** fbr themselves • one respondent said 

V 

that "grade inflation thrusts into our faces fibi xinrealistic 
picture of estimated. capacity and txu6 accomplishment •" 

Many people at this campus spoke of te^tch^rc being 
intimidated by student evaluations, and of "administrators , 
who were eager to maintcJ.n full classrooms," On the other 
handt one participant said that grade inflation was partly 
the result of students* entering college iS^ith a greater ^ 
degree of sophistication. He stated that grade inflation 
"was partly due to the fact that cheating has become a 
science," Still another respondent spoke of the difficulty 
that well-intentioned 'teachers in public schools have with 
large classes representing ethnic, religious and language 
differences, which are influential in causing varyi^ng levels 
of sl^udent achievement^ To accommodate this problem, he 
said, instructors simply grade easier. Job security of 
teachers and "their tendency to blend in. and not rock the 
boat" were other factors mentioned. 




St t Petersburg Coinmunlt ;^ College ( Clearwater Campus ) 

(12 Respondents) 

At this cas^pus perhaps only 80 percent, in contrast . 

■bo even higher leTels at Broward and Miaial-Oade > -felt thav 

academic grade inflation had. occurred; stilly this is a high 

fit^xre* Of the many respondents at St. Petersburg who 

1 

agreed that academic grade inflation exists on the campus, 
several said that it was partly due to instructors' t'carrying 
favor with students in ord^r that teachers might in turn 
receive high student evaltia^ions. One pointed outi "Many 
students nowadays are more or less xaidisciplined, iespecially 
in the area of study • As a' result, they tend to drop subjects 
if they believe they will not be receiving a high enough 
grade.** (Withdrawal from a; course is now possible almost 
up to final exams under the! less punitive grading system 
now in effect at St» Petersijurg. )• Sometimes, said one 
respondent, students will complain to the administration if ' 
they are not receiving high! enough grades in a class. Ratheir 
than resist the problem, many inst'iaictors simply grade 'higher 
in order to preclude such possibilities. In previous years 
students rarely went to the iadministratibn under such cir- 
cumstances; if they did, it rarely did them any good. He - 
said that now things are different. i 

One respondent agreed very much that academic gri^e^^ 
inflation does exist at St.' Petersburg, pointing out that 
some students there ''cannot read and write as well as my 
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eleven-year-old daughter. It was also pointed out that 
declining enrollments at thlSfCampus and administrative 
press'xres on the faculty ijpi terms of e(iiiatin« student failure 
or withdra^^al with instrucbor failure, Were facbors influencing 
academic grade inflation. However, another participant 
maintained that "the whole discussion about academic grade 
Inflation is 'spurious* . " This person said that the problem 
could be resolved simply by eliminating grades^ and pointed 
out that ••the whole grading process, as a small part of the 
credentialllng process, is so shot through with teacher 
subjectivity that it cotoes to little more than academic 
Impediments." Yet at least three other respondents maintained 
that grades are an important factor in the evaluation process* 

Another respondent named teachers and ultimately 
school self-preservation as the main causes of academic 
grade inflatidn. This is aji interesting remark, since of 
the five institutions studied, St. Petersburg Is the one which 
is most threatened with declining enrollments. Still another 
participant placed a major portion .of the blame on strident 
evaluations of the instructor, saying t "I do not support 
student evaluations at all. While in theory they should be 
a valuable and useful guide, in practice they are unreliable 
and an inriuence ^on academic grade inflation.** 'Many other 
respondents said the same thing. 

One person pointed out that educational "experts** 
sometimes maintain that higher grades encourage students to 



do better academically, and that is why some Instructors, 
use grade inflation at St. Petersburg;' He also said that 
. certain other institutions, vhich are really concerned about 
the phenomeAon of grade inflacion, have solved th=i problem 
"by administering special tests to students which would somehow 
weed out those who managed to slip through. He felt that such 
a practice might be necessary in certain fields. 

Another respondent said that other reasons for academic 
grade inflation were the changing nature of student popula- 
tions (background, preparedness, interests, and ambitions),^ 
the knowledge explosion changing patterns of coipnunlcation 
(T.V. , etc.), changing cultural patterns, and rising expec- 
tations of blacks and the disadvantaged. He pointed out 
that •*we all read less, and listen and watch more." 

A final respondent said that academic grade inflation 
has been influenced by the fact that the college administra- 
tion in recent times has impressed the faculty, with the need 
to attract and h\?ld students. He explained, "Numbers of 
•drops' have been noted for various reasons by the academic 
dean." He went on, to explain that the administration has 
said that this is a "students' market, V and that "all students 
are educable." The idea put' forth has been that "the 
instructor has only to discover the particular method 
(gimmick, package) that will "turn on" thQ student. The 
instructor at this college has been impressfi^|rith the fact • ' 
that his Job "may depend on the number pf stti^nts who sign up 
for his/her classes." ■ 
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Manatjg^ Community College / 
(12 Respondents! 

. At Manatee about 75 percent of the respondents agreed 

that acAde^iic grade inflation had occurred on this campus:^ 

One participant said that the need of some instructc 

relate to the youth movement and the^ xi«^ -of -^student itgbts 

and protests may be factors influencing the phenomenon of 

academic grade Inflation. Others spoke of students •^ev^ 

tions of their instructors and of teachers* attempts to 

gain popularity with students as being factors. Still others. 

spoke of "Instructor laziness," the "nice-guy syndrome** and 

the idea that ••high grades Kill give students confidence." 

Yet what bothered this respondent most c one emiog academic 

grade inflation was the fact that colleges were ••turning 

students loose* on the world who cannot perform at the minimum 

acceptable level.** 

On the other hand, one respondent said that he had not 

personally experienced the problem of academic grade inflation* 

For him the grading system was very similar to what it was 

twenty years ago. He maintained that entering college students 

today are better prepared and that this factor could result 

in higher, grades. Another person disagreed with that position, 

pointing out that academic grade Inflation was academically 

destructive. He' quoted John Cxardner, who has saldi We must 

learn to honor excellence (tLemand It) In every socially 

acceptable human activity." Another participant claimed 
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that academic gra^e Inflation might be halted by performance- 
oriented education. 'Stiljl another said that academic grade 
Inflati qn has occurred ''because our society has 'degree 
mama' as a part of social acceptance,** 

Edison Communit y College ' 
(10 Respondents) 

Virtually all of the Edison people agreed that academic 

grade inflation has indeed occurred. Some said It was because 

so many students are inadequately prepared for college work. 

Others said that there is much pressure on Instructors to 

i 

keep the F.T.E. (full time equivalent numbers of students) 
up and the attrition rate down. One respondent said instruc- 
tors inflate' grades in order to be assured of **classes that 
make . " 

On the other hand, another parti6ipant "claimed that , 

t» 

in some instances, the use of specific behavioral objectives 
f 

and course outlines has helped to take the guessing out of 
tests. ^ He maintained that this practice has allowed students 
to achieve higher grades, which he claims is "higher achieve- 
ment*" rather than academic grade inflation. Still aijother 
respondent maintained that as a result of their administra- 
tion *s requii^ng the use of the behavioral objectives format 
in the classroom, he had had a difficttaH^njij^j^tment period 
in his teaching. He- later realized that hl'C^ga^ef^ effort 
to be "fair" to his students resulted in overcompensation, 
so that many high grades, mostly A's, were given without his 
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demanding complementary effort on the part of the students. 
He now beiieve^s that ho grading system should "suddenly 
reward students who produda little effort in the learxning 
process.** 

ti Another instructor at Edison said that academic grade 
Inflation has resulted partly because instructors > for a 
nujjiber of reasons > seek large class enrollments as a sign of 
popularity. He also said that some teachers believe that 
%igh grades will cut down student frustrations > thus de- 
creasing unrest on campus. He further pointed out that some 
s 

faculty members believe that student evaluations are a threat 
to their job sec^xrity and^ therefore > give higher grades,.. 
Others, he .said, are simply apathetic; It is easier to give 
high grades than to worry about possible consequences of" 
giving lower ones. t 

A respondent at Edison said that while there has been 
academic grade inflation at thajb campus, the use of behavioral 
objectives, re-testing, and. an almost no-fail grading system . 
has established a setting in which students who perform can 
get A*s and B's. While he favored this format, he said that 
established objectives have been set too low. He was also 
critical because a majority of his students have serious 
reading, writing or "analyzing" deficiencies. Therefore, 
he maintained, C and D students have succeeded in getting 
higher grades than they really should. He blamed pressure , 
from ** authority,** the need for higher enrollments and 
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behaiyloral objectives systems as prime factors contributing 
to academip grade inflation. 

Still another instructor named political and state 
finsncLal problems In Florida as important factors in Florida 
comnunlty colleges* academic grade inflation, as the colleges 
are influenced by the numbers of graduates produced, students 
in classes, and student "successes** as indicated by grades. 
He blamed student evaluations of their instructors as well 
as the writings of liberal educators in the field of com- 
munity college education* A final respondent blaiaed publicized 
printouts of instructors* grade Inflation and faculty fear 
of Job loss if "F.T.E.'s** d^op. Student evaliiations of their 
instructors, upper division institutions* reducing their 
academic standards, and a "new type of faculty" were other 
reasons cited for influencing academic grade inflation* 

Question 6 . 

In recent years community colleges, in their effort to accom- 
modate the disadvantaged and underprepared student, may have 
emphasized accommodation too much and cognitive learning too 
little. Do these adjustments threaten academic standards 
or goals? Comment. 

Broward Commimity College ( Central Campus ) 
TZO Respondents) 

There seems tg be little doubt that the respondents 

at Broward Community College were very much concerned with 

the lowering of academic standards in recent years, not only 

at Broward but at community colleges in general. While two 

respondents did not think lowering of academic standards was 

a major problem, claiming that what is important is simply 
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to "meet the needs of the students," most of the remainder 

did. One person in particular was so dls^rbed as to -question 

the present American collega standards (.Ispecialiy at the 

two-year institution), and to caljNCor a return to the past, 

"when quality education and academic st^dards really meant 

something." Others, while not so extreme lii their criticism, 

blamfed college administrations, ^on&^hers>^r being more 

concerned with large enrollments, meaning greater state 

funding, than with quality, educaftlon and standards. Most 

pointed out that the community college^ has, gone much too far 

In its efforts to accommodate the imderpis^pared student, an 

effort, they said, which has done much to reduce academic 

standards. While two respondents were concerned only viyk 

student "needs,- and wite little concerned with standards, 

another , spoke of .almost 60 percent of community college students 

being "functional illiterates." Most of the respondent^ 

asked for more cognitive learning, even If It meant lesj's 

accommodation of the underpreparedk 

Miami-Dade Community College ( South CaiTp&s ) 
(20 Respondents) — 

At Miami-Dade,' although most respondents deplored the 

lowered academic standards prevailing at that commuhity 

college and at others, a substantial number did support 

efforljs being made to accommodate the seriously underprepared 

students in special classes^. Still, approximately half were ' 

unimpressed with the improvement made by suoh students in 

these special classes. Somfe' spoke of the "I Division" - 
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courses but expressed ti|ihappiness because underprepegred 

students were not required to sign up for them. Several 

explained that the special or "Directed Studies** courses 

were being phased ou^ in the future. At that time these 

students would simply be placed into regular classes Hhere, 

ostensibly! special accommodations would be made for them« 

It was not indicated whether this change has occurred because 

of reduced funding ov because the cpxxrses had not been 

successful in the opinion of the administration. 

Several respondents did point out that there had 

been too much accommodation of seriously underpreparpd 

students and that this did indeed threaten academic standards. 

Two indicated that such standards were far too low. On the 

other hand, many respondents seemed fairly satisfied that 

accommodating und<5rpre pared students was a major job of the 

community college, and were not concerned about "^academic 

standards as such. 

•i* Manatee Community College 

ri2 Respondents) 

While none of the respondents believed that special 

programs for the underprepared threatened academic standards, 

several indicated that they had seen few successful results 

from these efforts.i Two believed that such programs were 

helpful to the students taking them. Perhaps some did not 

quite understand the real thrust of the question, since they 

did not address themselves to the possibility that cognitive 

learning may be acquired at a lower level than in previous 
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courses (for the seriously underprepared student) as '"i^atered- 
down** and of limited benefit* Others claimed that general 
academic standards were being eroded because of excessive 
emphasis on underprepared students — perhaps more than on 
better prepared ones. On the otKeDTMCnd, two respondents 
said that still more shouldJ)e done for the slow learner, 
especially In the area of English composition,* Some partici- 
pants criticized the administration for not requiring all 
serloiisly underprepared students to be placed In these 

special class6s> as such students have an option to attend 

I 

them* Since many chose standard courses » they have caused 

academic standards at the college to erode even further than 

their present low status. 

. . Vfhlle some respondents supported the concept of special 

- classes for very underprepared students, others arfeued that 

too many of these students, who were often unwilling to^^put 

much effort into their studies, were contributing to lowe^r 

academiil^standards — to the detriment of all. Many respon- 

dents felt that the administration should require greater 

effort from disinterested students; that ••accommodation*' 

had gone too far. 

St . Petersburg' Commtmlty College ( Clearwater Campus ) 

(12 Bespondents ) 

At St. Petersburg Comnjiunity College ^e majority of 

the respondents did not see too much accommodation of students 

as a threat to academic'' standards. Many supported special 

courses to help these stude|itsi others supported these 
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years. Several respondents simply indicated the names of 
the courses offered for the underprepared rather than responding 
to their achieveasnts. Still, as already noted, .at least - 
two Were doubtful that the programs for the slo>f learners 
were accomplishing much, although they did not believe that 
they should be discarded. 

0 

Edison Community College 
TTO Respondents) 

At Edison Community College most of the ^spondents 
were unimpressed with the results of special classes for the 
underprepared. One said that much of this remedial effort 
should be done in tne county school program rather than at 
the community college, while others pointed out that the 
heroic efforts of/4he college to accommodate the underprepared 
students have had a deleterious effect on academic standards. 
^Cne respondent argued that far more should be done for the 
bright studdjits; these were the one^ who, after going to 
the university, returned to the community and made great 
contributions— partly as a result oi the inexpensive educa- 
tional opportunities afforded them at the community college. 

A few respondents said that special programs for the 
underprepared could be useful, but that these courses should 
not offer academic credit, as was usually" the case. 'They / 
explained that students should remain in spcial classes until\ 
they had, achieved at least at a minimal level. They belieYed * ' 
that too many were simply "passed on" to regular classes 
while they were still seriously underprepared — especially 
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in vertal abilities. Generally, these respondents believed 
that the abpve practices,* among others, tended to lower ^ 
standards aS/the conmunity college. 



Most of the respondents from the five community 
colleges in this study agreed that academic grade inflation 
was indeed a phenomenon that had reached their campuses. As 
indicated, numerous reasons were given, including the influence 
of college administrators, student evaluations of their in- 
structors, high percentages of entering community college 
students who were seriously underprepared to do college work, 
fear of lowering enrollments, the influence of experts in the 
field of education who have played down the importance of 
grades and the more conventional goals of education, the 
general lowering of academic standards, the use of behavioral 
objectives, and myriad other factors. What is important to 
recognize is the near imanlmlty bf the respondents who have 
recognized the fact that acadesilc grade Inflation hds- occurred, 
and the high percentage of instructors who agreed that 
academic standards are seriously being threatened. 

» 

On the other hand, there was a rather small minority 
of respondents, perhaps more at St. Petersburg Community 
College than elsewhere, who were either unaware of a problem 
of lowered academic standards or felt that if it did exist 



percent of the participants were concerned about the problem. 




Summary 



it was of little consequence. Perhaps as many as 85 to 90 
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which they believed tWas eroding academic standards* 

The ahove analyses of the data (much of which can be 
found In the Appendix of this study) to a large degree 
support niany of the ideas and statements presented in Chapter II 
of this study t ••Baclcground and Review of the Literature*" 
For example, a number of references mentioned in Chapter II 
criticized practices such as academic grade Inflation; student 
evaliiatlons of their Instructors; unusually Innovative 
teaching methods which may tend to reduce:^ academic standards; 
excessive accommodation of underprepaured students which may 
not encoujrage or require students to wdrk at reasonable 
levels of achievement; and 'excessive xise of objectl'^re tests 
at the expense of subjective or written ones. The latter 
practice does not require that students show their ability 
to analyze and organize information \inder test conditions* 

Although analyses of the subjective responses .^y not 
have considered ^every response in detail, the^^^^je sufficiently 
comprehensive as to g^Hre a good picture-^^of tlip participants* 
opinions and reactions to the topics under study • The <5hl- 
square analyses obtained frpm the computer printout, which 
are included in Appendix B, show the twelve statistically 
most significant p-value relationships (£ ♦OO5) between 
the respective objective statementc in 5iart I of the 
questionnaire* 

The statistical tables rejpresenting the individual 
campuses under study (Appendix A) complement the text 

V 

« 

f 



material by graphically representing the objective responses. 
Within^ the body of this paper (pages 92-93) a table is 
included which represents the averaged objective reapon^^i 
by campus. Appendix A includes in its five tables ail of 
the numerical responses by campus. ^ 
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CHAfTEB V * 
Summary . Implications and Becommendat 1 ons 

Summary 

The preceding rindlngs represent, by means of two 
parts of a questionnaire, one objective and one subjectjlve 12\ 
nature, what selected and available faculty members at five 
South Florida community colleges believe are valid and 
invalid approaches in the areas of curriouliun and instruction. 

The findings of the present, study clearly indicate 
that, on the average, perhaps three-fourths of the respon- 
dents at the five campuses under study believe that a more 
moderate approach to further innovative efforts in curriculum 
and instruction is needed. These respondents believe that 
'n varying degrees the heroic efforts which many community 
colleges employ in dealing with underprepared students should 
be reduced. It appears that this negative response was not 
because they were opposed to innovation and change in curri- 
culum and instruction per sei rather, ti^ey apparently believe 
that such programs should be -more carefully tested before < 
they are put into general use. The disappointing results of 
some Innovative prograifis theyiiave tried were a major reason 
for this negative response. ]^or the supporters of tAese 
programs constantly to blame improper application of these 
innovative techniques for their failure is hardly the solution 
to the problem. 



Most of the participants In this study disagreed that 
the prime aim of most commxmlty colleges was to accommodate 
the underprepared student. Also, approximately three-fourths 
Indicated that community colleges, In their effort to accom- 
modate the disadvantaged and underprepared student, may 
have overemphasized accommodation at the expense of cognitive 
learning. Oral additions to this question Indicated that 
the time may have come to call a halt to the continuance of 
reduced academic standards in the neune of accommodating 
the underprepared. Some respondents said that a sizeable 
number of the underprepared students are simply unwilling 
or unable to put forth the' effort that minimum college 
achievement demands. A few respondents disagreed »with this 
position. V • 

A majority of the respondents called for a reduced 
rate of more innovative programs. Apparently, for sqme 
people, the term "innovation*' has a positive connotation, 
almost regardless of the type of innovation being considered. 
Yet the majority apparently have come to question some of 
these programs and many see a, number of those already employed 
as a threat to academic standards and good education. 

A sizeable majority of the instructors who participated 
in this study indicated by their objective statement responses 
that the trend toward reduced or altered general education 
course requirements for degree students Is Invalid. While 
their responses may have Indicated the need for some 
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relaxation in this area^ the majority were definitely opposed 
to condoning increased numbers of elective courses at the 
expense of previously required ones. At Broward some people 
xere opposed to the practice of allowing ^esoteric ^ courses 
in English literature to substitute for a survey of literature 
course In satisfying the humanities requirement. At least 
three-fourths of the respondents saw a definite relationship 
between student evaluations of their instructors and academic 
grade irrflation. A sizeable^ number were quite outspoken 
about this problem. Althou^ there were a number of studies 
in the late 1960*s and early 1970 's which claimed that the 
influence of student evaliiations of instructors on academic 
e^tade inflation was relatively minor, more recent studies 
have indicated that the e'ffect is considerable. In any 
event, the participants of the present study were in agree- 
ment with the latter position. 

The question concerning the state of Florida's recently 
^ introduced instructional accountability plan for higher 
education received mixed responses. Those supporting this 
development probably saw it as an effort to obtain better 
education; those opposing it may have 4one so because they 
believed it would introduce more "red tape*' into the educa- 
tional system than it would good educational procedures. Both 
positions have been supported in professional periodicals and 
in the press. It is possible that If more. of the respondents 
believed that an accountability system could be devised at the 




state level which could really hekp to Insure better educa- 
tion, more of them would have voted affirmatively on the 
statement. It is entirely possible thkt In the future such 
a format will be devised. ' 

A very high majority of the respondents at all of the 
campuses strongly deplored the seriously declining college 
entrance examination scores as reported by the nation's two 
best-known testing services and widely written up in the 
pr«ss. The fact that the number of students now scoring high 
on the College Entrance Examlnatiofi Boards has declined 
sharply in recent years was of serious concern to the respon- 
dents. This unhappy situation coincides Kith the declining 
Florida Twelfth Grade Test scores, which have been evident 
in the past few years. While this problem is derived directly 
from the public schools, it is also one of serious concern 
for the community colleges. 

A sizeable majority of the participants favored 
structured teaching formats over non-structured ones. Yet 
most did not agree that educati9nal ♦•hardware" should take 
over the duties of the instructor in a fey years so that he 
will become more of a "facilitator for learning** than an 
instructor as the term is presently understood. This would 
indicate that the participating instructors did not neces- 
sarily equate structured teaching formats with educational 
"hardware or programmed instruction. 
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By close to a two-thirds majority the respondents did 
not agree that the trend of the future in community college 
education should include much more individualized instruction, 
Khlch would allow students to study at their own rate in 
most classes, St, Petersburg voted in the affirmative on 
this question, but Broward, Miami-Dade and Edison disagreed 
by wide margins. Manatee took a middle position. 

In reference to the first of the six subjective, 
open-ended questions, a majority of the respondentjs supported 
the use of the College Level Examination Program (C,L,E.P, ), 
^but^most of the supporters asked for changes in its format, 
P02:' example, a very substantial majority of the participants 

t 

asked for a higher passing grade and a composition or essay 
part to be added to the objective section, especially for 
the English composition test. While the C.L.E.P. recently 
added an optional writing section to its English composition 
test, many community colleges, including , Miami-Dade, where 
■ large numbers of students receive college credit through 
C.L.E.P.., still do not require this part of the testi this 
information was verified by the Miami-Dade Testing Office, 
On the other hand, Broward now requires that students. taking 
the C.L.E.P. In English composition include the writing sample 
format. It is interesting to note,, according to its admissions 
office, that at Broward less than half of those passing the 
objective part of the English composition C.L.E.P. also 
sucoeed in the written part. This might also prove to be ^ 

1.4.G 
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true at Mlaml-Dade If the written section of the test were 
required at that Institution also. In any event, this 
information is a clear warning that a written part should 
be required for this examination at all institutions, and 
is an indication that the writing ability of community 
college students may be quite low. Ordinarlly» only soma 
of the academlcaXly superior students take these tests. If 
many of them cannot succeed In the composition section of 
the examlnifittloni the remaining students may prove to be even 
less sucoess/ul in English composltlon«-at least until they 
take a cotirse at the community college level* 

The respondents were rather mixed on their opinions 
of Individualized Instructional formats • although the majority 
icere hesitant In supporting them except for special types of 
classes* Recognizing that there are greater differences 
Itmong student abilities today than In earlier years because 
more peopl^^^re attending college than ever before t the 
concept of Individualized Instruction at first glance appears 
to be a good one. Indeed » under some clrcumstanceis It may 
very well add to the learning opportimitles of highly diverse 
student bodies* Some approaches to Individualized Instruction 
have Included multiple tracking and ability grouping; Inter- 
disciplinary and student designed ma;)ors) programmed Instruc* 
tlon and learning contracts ^ and alternate paths to meeting 
specific degree or competency requirements of Individualized 
Instruction* Others Include Independent ^tudyi-.41rected 




reading, and Individual or auto-tutorial techniques, In- 
cluding programmed Instruction. 

In recent years Bo--called learning oont^racts have 
been employed at' some Institutions* These are written agree** 
ments or commitments between a stxident and a faculty member 
regarding a particular amount pfJstudent work, and the Instl-- 
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tutlonal reward or credit for his work. While the pro- 
ponents of learning contracts p^^i^se them for getting students 
Involved In their Individual leamln^programy they have a 
number of weaknesses* Some students become quite anxious 
and feel under pressure. They seek relief through performance 
in a competitive manner. Alsoy contract leanilng has not 
brought the educate otial ''drama'* that some, had predicted. 
Furthest contract learning demands strong motivation by the 
student! alsoy while contracts allow for increased creatlvltyy 
they neither Insure nor create it. It Is also possible that 
the individual curricular approach may cost much more than 
traditional curriculumsy a real problem in a day economic 
recession. While individual instructional formats have certain 
advantages in accommodating seriously unde r pre pared » and, on 
occasiony superior students » their use on a large scale is 
debatable. In fact, this is the position which the majority * 
of respondents took in this study. Perhaps, three- fourths 
preferred the lecture-discussion format for the typical 
classroom sltuationy although a certain amount of individualized 
instruction for special classes » already notedy was supported. 
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As for the use of behavioral or learning objectives 
In the Instructional process^ the responses Here aga^in mixed* 
If the term ^"leamlng pbjeoyives" were to refer to broadly 
based objectives which would Insure that a substantial part 
of the projected course were actually, covered by theVlassi a 
majprlty of the respondents appeared to be supportive; Orf ^ 
the other handy If the tern referred to a detalledi **mandated 
from above** type of formalbp a substantial majority were' In 
opposition* At Broward, |f or example, few of the participants 
used learning objectives In the narrow sense, probably to 
some degree because Broward's administration has not required 

V 
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them* Moreover, at least three-fourths of the participants 
at Broward opposed their use In a formal sense, although 
many, did support the general concept of objectives* On tAe 
other hand, at Miami -Dade and at Edison, where the administra- 
tions did require their use, their support was by considerably 
less than a majority* Some respondents. In supporting them, 
pointed out that behavioral objectives reduced the amount 
of marginal learning activities emd non«^ structured class 
activity that often take place In some classes* Others said 
that behavioral objectives offered mechanized learning, and 
often took the human factor 'out of classroom activity* At 
St. Petersburg they received a majority support, while at ^ 
Manatee, support for them was mixed* * . ^ 

— ^-Ihe^ use of th e^_lacture and of class discussion were ' 

still very much in evidence at the five community colleges ^ 
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under &tudy« Although audio visual materials were also 

.^ospme degree, perhaps as much as 75 percent of 
^^Krjjc^^^^^m^^^^^^ format. 
Other methods such as^i^lvlduallzed Instruction and group 
dyftamlos- Kere used, but only to a relatively small degree. 
Many participants supported the lecture-discussion because 
they^felt that, In many ways^ it was the most efficient and 
practical method to teach in most community college situations, 
where fairly large classes are the general rule. A sizeable 
number did concede that other formats are useful linder special ' 
circumstances. While some writers in the community college 
field* have 'been predicting the decline and even the demise 
of the lecture-discussion format, it is still very much in [ 
use by a strong majority of these respondents. A number of 
them indicated that they had at times tried alternate teaching 
techniques, including individualized instructional formats, 
but for the typical classroom sitiiation" they had found that 
the lecture-discussion method iiak best. 

Almost all respondents ori the five campuses maintained 
that there definitely, has been alri overuseo^^he objective 
test format in clrfssroom tests, j Many pointed t^t this 
practice was mainly the result of having large ni:^bers of 



students in their classes; that 



written tests required 



Instructor to spend too much time grading. Many admltt^ed 
that most of the teachers on their campus, except perhaps 
those of English composition courses » used objective tests 



almost exclusively. ^ Some did admit that .a combination-type 
test of objective and subjective questions could give students 
training in writing and organizing substantive material and 
at thp saz^e time would not be too great a burden on the 
instructo^.jfjio graded them. Perhaps only 30 percent of the 
test need be of the subjective or written format. Another 
plan might alternate tests between objective and subjective 
designs. If a campus administrator were to sjaggest this 
plan at a faculty meeting,. with valid reasons fot its implemen 
tation, it is possible that both an improved evaluation 
format and better etduoation for students might result. This 
criange might truly offer /more ••relevant** education, to use a 
popular word of the day./ Employers have for a number of years 
deplored the writing and analytical skills of their college- 
e?tUcated employees. The above suggestion migVjt help to 
improve this situation. t 

♦ ^ 

' The" problem of academic grade inflation has been 
widely publicized in the popular media. Most of the respon- 
dents were weAl aware of its existence, although a few either 
doubted it or said that even if it were prevalent it was of 
little concern to them. The vast majority gave numerous 
reasons why this phenomenon has developed, not the least of 
which being the recently ubiquitous practice of student; 
evaluations of their instructors. *A number of people ex- 
plained that instructors have been giving inflated grades . 
in order to be we 11- evaluated in turn >y their students. 
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Other reasons for academic grade Inflation were that many 
community college students were underpre pared, causing 
academic standards to decline i as a result, grade inflation 
had occurred. Another retasoh given was pressure from admlnls- 
*trators on Instructors to grade higher In order to reduce 
student withdrawals from classes. Many other reasons were 
stated to explain the phenomenon of academic grade inflation. 

Finally, a solid majority of the respondents did 
agree that many adjustments made by community colleges to 
accommodate underprepared or unwilling students did Indeed 
threaten academic standards. On the other hand, many approved 
of adjustments such as special classes for the seriously, 
uii^erprepared student, including individualized instruction 
of various types. Yet many respondents pointed out that 
<fiffju8tment)3 have been employed to too great an extent in 
••typical" classes! that many Instructors have grad'ed students' 
higher or reduced their class assignments in order to Insure 
their teaching positions.. A number of participants pointed 
<^-tj2t that when adjustments by the Instructor are made which 
simply "water-down" academic standards and requirements, 
such a practice can be deleterious to both the college and 
Students. When such adrjustments are made in order to teach 
basic information in ispeclal classes' to seriously underr 
prepared students, they can be useful— provided that such 
claiSBes really demand that these students apply themselves 
to their studies. Otherwise, these classes can simply be a 



•cop-out. Some respondents did say that they have rarely 
seen beneficial results from such classes i others simply 
said that they were in no position to Judge their value but 
Were willing, ••to give them a chance 

Implications 

A United Press International article reports on '•The 

Grade Crisis,'' explaining that there is a credibility crisis 

in the grades being passed out in the nation's colleges. It 

explains that grades go up as national test scores go downi 

a belief already noted above » and corroborated by many of 

the participants in this study. This news report says that 

A and B marks are increasingly common and thati 

Sometimes \mder pressure from students 
going over a teacher's head to the dean, 
C grades are changed to B and the D grade 
Is rare; the P grade has practically dis- 
appeared. Puffed up grades at many schools 
do not honestly reflect a student's per- 
formance • . . . while colleges have been 
undergoing a period of inflating grades, 
scholastic aptitude scores on college 
entrance examinations have been going 
down. 

It is Interesting to note t^t during the recent decade of 
declining college entrance scores, mAny of the newer and more 
Innovative teaching methods have been widely employed in the 
public schools as well as in t^e community colleges. While 
there are other causes that may play an important part in 
these declining scores, radically iiino^tive teaching tech- 
niqueft and curriculums, which hav^-^t been sufficiently 
proven, may Well be an Impo^^t -factor. At least many of 
the respondents in t^^^<r8e«t study believe this to be 
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true. Apparently there still is a wide gulf between some of 
the educational theorists and writers, who support radically 
Innovative progra)ns, and many of the practitioners, who 
attempt to Use themt Again It must be pointed out, however, 
that a moderate amount of curriculum innovation for a changing 
world is in order, and some of this has been supporte 
many of the respondents. It is the degree and method of 
innovation that continue to fire the controversy. 

In reviewing the literature on th^se topics in Chapter 
II, It was ascertained that a moderate amount of innovation 
is necessary in a changing world • Yet the majority of the 
writings referred to or quoted in this study maintained 
that curriculum and instructional changes that have been 
occurring at ipany community colleges in recent years may be 
too radical—at least in some important areas. The economic 
recession, which has reduced public funding for community /'^ \ 
colleges in many states, including Florida, may have had cdv.._- 
Iwpact on some highly innovative programs. Since many of 
these changes sometimes stress affective rather than cogni- 
tive learning, and Interpersonal relationships rather than 
subject matter, it is possible that some legislators may 
have shown their disapproval by voting for relatively lowered 
funding for community colleges-. 

Many educators are sharply critical of legislators 
Who are voting for reduced funding for education, Including 
community colleges, in this day of recession. This criticism 
is understandable. However, the chaotic disciplinary 
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conditions which exist In many public schools, which for 
years have been employing Innovative formats such as open 
classrooms, all-objective testing, and televised classes, 
combined with drastically lowered student achievement scores, 
are not likely to induce legislators to vote for higher 
funding. Unwilling students, whether In the public schools 
or. In comnunlty colleges, can be Induced to become more 
Interested in their studl.es only up to a certain level, 
regardless of pedagogical method. If excessive "accommodation" 

4 

Of these people continues to increase, with still more 
unproven methodology which is supposed to "dhange" them. 
It is possible that educational standards will continue to 
decline. Changing the standardized tests to accommodate 
the student will not solve the problem. The concept of 
salvaging. underprepared, unwilling and disadvantaged students 

I V 

is a most commendable one and should be supported! yet 
there are limits to its effectiveness. Perhaps those limits 
have already been exceeded in some areas— if quality education 
is to be of prime consideration. For example, students in 
the community colleges who make little effort in their 
studies and have high class absence records should not be 
condoned. Unfortunately, many community colleges do little 
to correct this situation. While class attendance policies 
were not specifically Included in the questionnaire, this 
problem was indicated in verbal discussions with some of 
the participants. 
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Kenneth B. Newell of Virginia Commonwealth University, 
writing in The Chronicle of Higher Education , says that what 
Is needed 1st . 

an evaluation. system that compensates for 
the variable advantage of high grades over 
low ^concerning student evaluations of 
their instructors/, a system in which 
statisticians relate to grades the evalua- 
tions submitted by stu.dents and calculate 
a modified average evaluation proportional 
to the relationship. 106 

Newelil, maintains that until such a system is developed and 
adopted, "teachers will continue to give higher grades for 
their own protection, and inflation will continue to soar.-^^^ 

The present study recognizes the serious problems 
confronting community colleges, and the large numbers of 
ethnic, underprepared, and disadvantaged students with whom 
it must deal. Certainly many acoommodations- must be made 
under these circumstances— accommodations which were not so " 
necessary a generation ago. Yet educators must not become 
so caught up With accommodating students that they lose thei; 
sense of perspective about what is and what is not good 
education. The problem is not simply one. of acoomraodatinf 
underprepared students who, for whatever reason, do not p^t 
forth 8uffl;olent^ffort to succeed in their studlris. I) 
has also spread to the so-called "tradition03^tudent/.-and 
on a large scale. Hence the serious decline in abscaute 
numbers of students who now score alcove 700 and ab/ve 600 
on the College Entrance Exami;i^Ctlon Board tests, and on the 



Florida Twelfth Grade E^pamlnatlons ^ cltdd above* The entire 
educational process may be In decline. Explaining away the 
problem by saying that lower cpllege entrance scores are of 
little consequence In today's changing world, and that reduced 
ability to write the English langiiage does not matter, as 
some educators have maintained, does not help to solve the 
problem. Not until there Is greater emphasis on basic edu- 
cation and more stringent demands on students, both In the 
public schools and In the commjinlty colleges, wn;t real 
headway be J^de. Open , classrooms , objective testing, ethnic 
studies. Interpersonal relationships, understanding diverse 
students. Implementing more Innovative Instjruc^on, Indivi- 
dualized Instruction, and learning contract^mai all have 
some value in specific situations. However, 'these innovations 
and accommodations must not be so extensive as to weaken 
the educational process rAther than strengthen it. Education 
includes a certain amount of basic, substantive knowledge and 
skill, effort on the part of the learner, and his preparation 
for a competitive world. The ability to obtain and use 
factual material is a major feature of education. The average 
student will not achieve these by means of more academic ' 
grade inflation and- more liberal class attendance policies. 
Method, systems, and accommodation must not be substitutes 
for effort and academic achievement. This argument is 
especially valid by the time the student reaches the community 
college level in his jstudies. 
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William Baspberry, the noted black columnist af the 
Washington Post» cited above, deplores the practice of 
colleges* ♦•passing- students who come from disadvantaged 
educational ba6kgrounds . He saysi 

Pew Colleges/ have been sufficiently "cruel'' 
to flimk out large numbers of students 
whose academic backgrounds rendered them 
incapable- of handling college work, and 
still fewer have been "mean** enough to 
force their low-income students to spend 
. an extra one or two years tuition to make 
up for their educational shortfall. Too 
often, they try to "achieve" academic excel- 
lence by declaration, leaving their graduates 
to blame it on "racism** when they find 

themselves unable to compete in the real 
world. 

Since so much criticism of certain innovative teaching 
and curricular techniques has been appearing for a con- 
siderable amount of time in the popular ■ media and elsewhere, 
it might be good for educators to heed some of this "advice 
of the. people" and to put it into practice. Indeed, this 
plan is already being implemented in a number of public 
school systems throughout the country, including Dade and 
Broward counties in South Florida, the scene of this study. 
Both sdhool systems are soon to start pilot basic education 
programs for a few of their schools. These will b» voluntary 
in that- both teachers and students may request that they be 
Included in tl^e experiment. Under the Dade County format i 



Students will be expecl;ed to keep quiet, 
be neat, courteous, line up quickly, use 
good table manners, do homework and get to 
school on time .... Students will work 
for better grades and won't be promoted ' 
until^they pass. They will study in self- 
contained claasrooms under one teacher. 

^.58 
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Tyler's plan ^ Dade School Board member? 
was a rejection of open classrooms, teaS 
teaching, non- graded programs and other 
innovations for "those students who feel / 
the need for a more structured learning 
environment." He call^ihis approach an 
experiment to halt declining Dade reading 
and math achievement test scores. He 
urged that a special staff committee be 
set up to evaluate the "basic skills" 
schools. 109 

The results of the above plan for Dade County, Florida, 
Which is similar to one now being introduced into Broward 
County, should eventually have an effect on both Miami-Dade 
and Broward Community Colleges. Reports of excellent results ' 
from newly established "basic schools" in Pasadena, California 
and elsewhere have already been reported. While the "wave 
of the future" will undoubtedly include continuing curriculum 
and instruction change^'to some degree, it may also include 
a greater emphasis on what often have been considered tradi- 
tional education "basiJ skills." Alternate schools to 
accommodate students who prefer different approaches to 
education may be part of the answer. In any event, something 
must be_done to improve the quality and academic standards 
.of our public schools and community colleges, and the answer 
is not necessarily a financial one. Textbook companies 
reporting that op. numerous occasions they have been forced r ^ 
to downgrade the reading level of their • first-year college 
textbooks from the twelfth grade to the ninth grade (due to 
the inability of college students to comprehend at the higher 
lefel) flom^; thinking people are beginning to believe that 
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higher education's problems are reaching crisis piroportiona.^^® 
The principle impetus for the lowered reading level for 
t'extbooks. Incidentally, has been the community college. 

The findings in the present study indicate that the 
majority of. the teachers who were queried was concerned 
about declining academic standards at the community college 
level. Innovation at the community college may still be of 
benefit, but there probably should be a reduction in the 
rate of Introducing more innovative programs of the type so 
much in fashion in recent years. Change should include a 
combination of more basic education and substantive education, 
together with some of the best innovative procedures. 
Educational "hardware" can be useful, for example, but the 
machine should not be allowed to negate the all-Important 
human factor in the teaching process. For example, computer- 
graded testa can be used profitably so long as classroom 
testing also includes a generous amount' of instructor-graded ~ 
written material. Accommodation for the underprepared 
student should certainly be madej but this should not allow 
people falling into this category to come to class at will 
and to make only a half-hearted effort to study.' It should 
be realized by now that, not all people have the interest 
or ability to undertake college level or eyeh remedial studies 
of a meaningful type. The argument that virtually every 
^^Amerlcan citizen should be offered a community college 
education if he wants one Is sound. That everyone should 
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actually attend such an Institution, "regardless of his 
desire and will to study, is not a valid position. No 
teaching methodologies, regardless ^ their innovative con- 

r 

cepts, can make the college experience worthwhile to the 
unwilling student. In this period of history, when college 
graduates in large numbers are unable to find jobs suitable 
to their education, alternate approaches to the college 
experience may be a better plan for many people not willing 
to put forth the effort required in academic pursuits. Non- 
degree and on-the». Job training programs may be better for 
them. Cooperative education programs may be the answer for 
some people I yet these and other programs should not be of 
degree-granting status unless they truly represent a commit- 
ment to study. Apprenticeship programs of various types- 
for many ybung people may be more valid than degree-granting 
studies. 

Legislatures, including Florida's, are reducing the 
percentage of state funding going into higher education and 
into Community colleges in particular. Legislators hear 
about high school and even college students who can read 
and write at only fifth and sixth grade leVels of ability. 
At the same time they know that vast sutas are being spent 
on education, .and that there was a time when this problem, 
under somewhat different circumstances, was far less serious. 
As already ii/entloned, while there are other possible re|lbn8 • 
for the present situation, many lawmakers are becoming 



critical of some of the above mentioned curriculum and 

instructional approaches, which have promised far morevthan 

they have delivered. Basic learning skills and a disciplined^ 

mind are as important today, if not moreso, than in previous 

decades. An editorial in the Miami Herald . •'Higher Education, 

Lower Quali'ty?," explains the problem succinctly in eayingi 

As the Regents Florida Board of7 begin 
to face up to basic problems, the issue 
of "quality versus quantity" should be 
high on the agenda. And if inadequate 
f state funding forces a choice, we hope 

the Board opts for quality, even at the 
cost of limiting access to college. 

The state and the university system do 
^ «.no one a favor by cramming college class- 
rooms with academically unqifalified, semi- 
literate students whose sheer persistence 
is eventually rewarded with a diploma so 
devalued that it signifies nothing. 112 

Both outgoing Florida State University Chancellor Robert 
Mautz and" incoming Chancellor E. T. York in the same article 
back up the above, position. 

Recommendations 
Perhaps the day has arrived when community colleges 
should stress quality education in fact and not ^ust as a 
slosan. This aoes not. as already noted. n,c:;kHl^..an 
further expenditures of state and local monies. Unless 
academic standards are raised at the community college level, 
the value of the college degree will continue to decline." ' 
Certainly a community college is not a selective liberal 
arts college and should not try> to be one. Yet it shquld 
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still have academic standards which are more concerned with 
producing an' educated and trained citizenry than simply in 
^accommodating" everyone at the lowest^, common denoml^nator. 
Uhless/academic standards^ are raised to a reasonable level 
^^f-^ievement, the underprepared and disinterested student 
-irni continue to drag down the 'academic climate of the. entire 
institution. This does not apply, of .course, to courses not 
offered for academic credit. K. Patricia Cross has^said, 
as noted above, that the ^community coiaege's function' is not 
to simply put credentials into the hands of the' undeypre pared 
student! this would be a disservice both to the student and 
to the institution. 
y * • Vfhat is suggestegl from the present study are moderate 
changes in the community college curriculum and instructional 
formats, not a drastic overhaul of' the entire structure.^^e 
community college has contributed to a gre^t deal to American 
education! let this contribution be even greater' in year^' to 
come. In recent years it has not reached its full potential, 
to some degree because of th« reasons cited in this study. 
Commuijiity college courses which' are offered, for college credit 
should stand for ' something. . Doihg away with grades will not 
solve the problero. Doing 'away, with competition in college 
does not preclude it in one's post-collegiate acti-$lt^es. 
^ , ^ ^'he above study could, be" a model f^r a much more' 
comprehensive one of statewide scope, which might inol-Me 
aai departments oT^ach institution studied. An additional ^ 
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question to be^conitttefed in a larger study might ask If the 
■cSiunlty college sometimes makes too strenuous an effort to 
recruU underprepared students for Its coOie^g^eyel {>rograms. 
Still another might ask If the llberal>iass attend ^ 




policies at many community colleges should be made more 
stringent, especially in this day of non- punitive grading. 
It might further be asked if ll^)eral attendance policies 
reduce academic achievement, which Is often compensated for 
vby instructors who give passing grades to almost all students 



as 



result of what they believe Is administrative pressure 



to do so* 

\ 

The\above findings and recommendations do not neces- 
sarlly malntalMi that there be a downgrading of affective 
learning in favoiNof cognitive learning at the community 
college. Interpersofkl relationships and learning to live in 
society are valid alms for^hlgher education. Yet the prime 
purpose or attending college^^r^tp obtain an' education. ^ 
Substantive learning in preparati for professional and 
career education must not be allowed t^eollno as a result 
of an overemphasis on affective learning ^^3pNon accommodating-^ 
students who are unwilling to put forth a minimum amount of 
effort. Encounter groups and group dynamics may, under 
certain circumstances, have a favorable effect on an Indlvl* 
dual's persoijair^y and well being, but they are not In 
Sselvea a substl^te for education. 
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Finally, It should be Rolnted out that ;iot 'all of the 

/ 

respondents agreed with the major findings O/f the study. More 

/ 

of the respondents at St. Petersburg suppatted innovative 

instruction and accommodation at the present rate of Increase 

/ 

than did those on the other four campuses. Even at St. 
Petersburg, however, the overall rei^onses to these questions 
were mixed. At the other ^ampusei, especially at Broward, 
Miami-Dade and Edison, there was a clear call for a reduced 
rate of more innovative teaching and curricular adjustments, 
and^a strong call for mor^'sufestantive learning and basic 
educational skills. - 




Whil^^t is true that a number of community college 
students who transfer to four- year colleges «nd uniy^'sities 
appear to do teasonabiy w^ll in their studies at. the upper 
division Institutions, ;this does not tell the entire stoiy. 
Conversations i^th several faculty memberS/Sind a deap at 
Florida State University indicate that' a^ that" institution,^ 
for ea^mple,^ academic standards have, been lowered in the past 
s^^etal years tp accommodate the s;t^dents now entering from 
both secondary schools and the community colleges, ^hls 
information coincides with the Miami-Herald editorial quoted 
<aboVe, "Higher; Education, Lower Quail ^7." ' -K 

Basic academic skills, such as the ability to learn 
substantive material and^to write examinatio^ and papers, 
were perhaps the m^^^rltical weaknesses in college students* 
^eduoa\;ion toda^^^Ftormer students at. Broward who have transferred 
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to a four-year institution have repeatedly told this writer 
that the coinznunity college does not demand nearly enough 

academically in preparing them for the univ^ar^yp ?ilthough> 

^ ^ — 7 

a number of them did say that some of their community college 
instructors were fine teachers and sometime© moife con^^rned 

With student welfare than m^ of their university/counter- 

'\ / 

PfirteT. Community college faculty members too often reduce 
airaaenao standards in their classes in order^S'toecome more 
popular with students, and to compete with their colleague; 
for more studbnts. Perhaps faculty members of all departments 
should cooperatively set up guidelines so that certain minimum 
academic standards for all classes are upheld. 

The findings of this study wijl be pres ^ited tu 
Broward Community College admlnistfation, including academic 
deans, division chairpersons, department heads, and faculty. 
Further, a summary of these findings will be presented to 
the administrations of the other four South Florida community 
colleges which participated in this Major Applied Research 
Project, as well as to each of the cooperating faculty members 
who helped to make this study possible. ^ 

A copy of this study vill be sent to ERIC . The 
Commuhity College Clearinghouse , where, ^l^is hoped, it will 
be read by many community college administrators and faculty 
members, and other interested perso&is. 

' In recent months some of the findings of the above 
study have been presented to the Community College Social 



Science Convention, meeting in Dallas, Texas, and to the 

« 

Florida Political Science Association, meeting In Gainsville, 
Florida, in both instances the presentations were enthu- 
siastically received, and- were^ the bases for much serious 
dlscHssion. Also, shorter papers, in the form of practlcums, 
based on some of the above material, have already been 
published in ERIC . The Community College Clearinghouse . 
(March and May, 1975) *ind in Improving College and University 
Teaching Yearbook (1975), published by the Oregon State 
University. Press. Still another article appears in the 

« 

Community College Social Science Quarterly (Winter, 1975). 

A follow-up investigation (witi^n two years) is 
planned at Broward Community College to ascertain the effect 
which this study may hav^ had at that institution in the 
areas of curriculum and instruction. The format for such a 
study Will ask how the present investigation helped to 
influence administrators' and faculty members* viewpoints 
topics such as evaluation, curriculum, instruction and 
the like. Other questions and topics, yet to be devised j 
will be included in the follow-up study. ■ ~ - 

in the last analysis, commiuiity colleges as well as 
public four-year institutions will upgrade themselves only • 
when the people, through their legislators, call fof*improved 
academic -standards and curricular and instructional farmatsi 
The powers of college administrators and academic boards 
are llmitedj they are eventually responsible to the repre- 
sentatives of the people and to the people themselves. In 
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recent months there does seem to be an Impetus from the press 
for change of the nature indicated In this study. In a 
democratic society activity of this kind often develops \ 
slowly J In this Instance It cannot come too soon. In many 
respects the cojnunlty college has been doing a good Job In 
trying to teach people of varied abilities. Interests, 
ambitions, and backgrounds, it can do an even better one 
If some of the findings and suggestions made in this study 
are examined and considered for possible implementation. 
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APPENDIX A 



Tables of the Responses to the Tea Objective 
Stateniencs to Part I of the Instrument 
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Contingency Tabtas, oz Respuases 
To Objective Statements With High 
Chi -Square Values C£<.001) 

Question 1 (Uow) Versus Question 4 (Coluim) 
— — I i — 
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Question 3 (Row) Versus Qu5sti6n 7 CColum) 
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Question 5 (Row) Versus Question 7 CColum) 
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APPENDIX C 

Representative Sampling of the Subjective Responses . to the 

Six Open-Ended Questions of Part II of the Questionnaire 

•i 

(Some responses have besn omitted or occasionally abrld>;ed 
because of reaundancy, overly long answers and space limi- 
tations. ) 



Question 1^ 




Do you believe that the use of the College Level Examination 
Program (C.L.E.P,), which often allows a student to pre-empt a 
course if he scores at least in the 50th percentile, is' a proper 
s\ibstitute for taking a course? Should the percentile a:e- 
quiorement for passing be higher? Should soiae subjective or 
written responses also be raiandatory as well as the objective 
ones now required?, - ; 

Responses 



Broward Community College (Central Campus j 

^ . . '* . 

(a) No. In addition to the pel^c^ntile needing to be higher, 
obj*ective tests indicate recognition without application* 
Subjec1?ive and written responses would better reveal 

how well a' student*s thought processes can apply a' 
given set of data-solving problems, for instance. 

(b) It would,' of course, be nonsense to require a student 
ttr-take a course, the content of which he has already 
mastered (hence placement tests, C.L.E.P., etc.). I 
see -no objection to allowing a student to ''test outi'* 
of a course. But mu-st we $vant credit for it? In 
MFL (Koderm Foreign Languages) we have students who - 
skip the first year courses because they have had two 
years of a foreign language in high school, but they 
get n6 credit for the exemption. Certainly written - 

( answers should be required in a course whose objective 
is to write clearly (e.g. English 101}.' / 

/ 

(c) -The percentile of 50 is too 'low and written work should 
^ be required. Also, the test should reflect the course 

being pre-empted. 

(d) This typef of test should be avoided at all cost. Of 
course l/believe there should be -written answers and 
oral. But many Students/ can neither w#ite nor talk* 

(e) The percentage^ for passing should be raided and there 
shourd "^e somef subjective material (written) required. 

. CbieXit^Ve Jsr^s^s mainly test recall — more. than that is 
lieeded tor understand a subj^ict so that credit can be 
received. \ , . * 



The C.L.E.P. test passing grade should be raised to 

70/, and should Include some written as well as objectlva 

responses. 

Some subj-ctiva or writ can responses shoula be mandatory 
for C.L.E.P. 0 ^ 

The C.L.E»P. percentile Is o.k. but let's have some 
essay— especially In the non-physical science areas. 

I do not believe C.L.E.P. Is a proper substitute for 
taking a course. I .believe the C.L.E.P. ezams should 
be eliminated. 

C.L.E.P. Is not and cannot be a satisfactory substitute 
for actually taking the course in some disciplines. The 
fiftieth percentile is too low for passing. While 
requiring some written work in lieu of all objective 
work is cei-tainly desirable, it is not perhaps very 
feasible. We live in a computer age and the administration 
of C.L.E.P. might become too cumbersome. J would recommend 
requirements or perhaps even, total discontinuance. 

I think C.L.E.P. is a good idea. 'However, I was xinaware 
that the 50th percentile was acceptable. I would 
definitely opt for 75% Instead. Written responses 
would not be necessary provided objective questions are 
designed. 

The percentile should be at least 70^. Also, some 
subjective or written responses should be mandatory. 

I firmly believe in the C.L.E.P. test. But that per- 
centile should be raised to about 70,^?; I understand 
that the institution can choose its own figure. I 
don't believe that subjective or wrltten\responses are 
necessary. Considering 'that most Instructors do not 
come cloee to finishing the course material, a 70^ 
response on a C.L.E.P. test would be entlre^ly adequate. 
This would free a student to take advanced history courses 
or follow other Interests. I'm firmly opposed to 
locking students into a clas§. to create Jobs^r in- 
structors. These comments apply only to baslc^ourses. 




I think C.L.E.'P. .is sa^j^sfactory now. r sefe no reason ; 
for taking a cpurs^uhless the student demonstrat-es that 
he doesn't gr^s^r^he material covered in th^t course. ' 
SubJecJ^lve-or written responses become cumbersome in a 
large school system and are scored too subjectively. No 
two papers are s6ored/id^ntlcally. I think the present 
sysfem works— if noj:.-p<fiffectly. 



/ 




(o) C.L.E.P. Is a good I'dea — If (a), the passing requirement 
Is raised to, say, 75^ and (b) a written Pai* (at 
least 25% of the test) Is Included to te^ the student^s 



ability to communicate correctl2>^^gi^4 eff ecfcivaly in his, 
native language. As CL.E.P. i'^^ow^ it's a riaiculous^ 
gift to the sbudenb, 

(p) For some courses C.L.E.P, may be all right/ t^^ng, 
phases of nursing, music, 'physical exercififes^i^d, 
perhaps, even foreign lang^ges. But for history, 
English, mathematics th§ score should be much \lgher» 
At least some written material (up to 75 respcii^es, 
perhaps) should be a part of the test 




Ml ami --Dade Community College ( South Campus ) 

(a) I do not believe the C.L.E.P. test for freshman com- 
position is a valid representation of what a student 
needs to learn in a composition course. Thus I do not 
think that passing such a test at the .50th percentile 

. is a substitute for taking the course ♦v Either the 
•^passing score- should be raised and written material 
be required, or the whole thing should >be dropped. 

(b) I do not think the C.L.E.P. test is a prdper substitute 
for taking a course, particularly one in English com- 
position. I thought that the original purpose of the 
C.L.E.P* test was to provide the mature student, long 
out of high Bchool, a way of translating his experience 
into ci;edits. I think using it to give credit to high 
school graduates is a kind of vitiation of its purpose. 
I think the passing percentile should be higher. At 
one time it was the 75th percentile at the University 
of Florida, I prefer that the present figure be raised 
or the test not be used at all. I do not know how . 
subjective or written responses could be used or made 
mandatory. 

\y 

(c) It depends on .the course. For courses abundant with 
cognitive input, C.L.E.P. is fine. However, for courses 
having to do with process, such as human relations, the 
idea of giving .credit or C.L.E.P. is absured. 

(d) I believe in the use of C.L.E.P. The requirement for 
passing might be higher — in :the normal range of about 
75% and up. 

(e) The C.L.E.P. test is a' good idea for a ^skills" course 
such as math, but for freshman English it should be 
abolished. Too. many thixigs not readily measurable take 
pl|0Lce in the classroom. Writing several themes and 



exchanging ideas with othe r stu dents is essential to 
freshiaan composJ/tXoxu--, — 



(f) No^^^jfe^ 50th percentile or near it is not sufficienfc; 
<-<rn my opinion; it shouia be raised ta about 6y^, L 

fe>i<tt would have a mors valid tast/if it did include ' 
several'-e^say questions—perhaps a c(hoice of three out 
of six for purposes of revealing how capable the student 
at this level Is in expressing hiip/hersalf . 

is) The CL.E.P. test is not a valid substitute for takiiig 
a course. The student's background should be evali^ated 
by the appropriate faculty member. If the stud^ntls 
deemed, to have an adequate background, a written, 
Ject^lre test should be ai^Lministered to determln 
,e for the course. 





The 'percentile score of 50 on the C,L,E,P. test reflects 
D level competency, which is passing. Pass-fail grades 
do not indicate the level ot competency and thus are 
often not transferable, I believe that -if several 
courses are permitted under CL.E.P, ,,.''t):ie competency 
lev^l should be C, I Believe some Q^h^.?. tests do 
haver mandatory written responses, TMs is essential 
In /an area s^uch as English compoai^on. \fliere the • 
in^tituti-on requires essay tests or' term papers for 
course Kork, I believe they should be iable to insist 
upon written responses in j;iie C,L,E*P, tests. 



(i) 



Nothing could replace^e c'lassroom experience. However i 
,C.L.E.P, is a workable alternative, Y^s, the pe recent il^ 
should be consid^ai^bly higher— 75. Vniilemora--dlf ficull? 
to grade, any of written respojase^^ffould^ show depth! 
of knowledge as opposed to knowl^^gq per sel [ 



ii) 



(k) 




(1) 



A C,L.E,P, test is not a suhstltnt^^^jS^i^ryS^catlon. A 
basic ingredient is lacl^ng^^-^l^atfu^ relations,! 
Rathei^ than broaden its^^se by addl^xg^dditional sub- J 
^'c^lv^_$r written responses, I wotud limit and restri<j(t! 
the C,L,EiP. -test to cases wh gre stio dents , h^ing had d 
fruitful maturing prccess^.,^^^^ accelera^ie'd 
studies, ^ r\ 

C.L.E.P. is not a proper s 
now stands. The percentagi 
choice exam is of no consei 

exam administered by ti^"'aca\ieiaic departments. 

From what I know of the test, the score^ ■ : ' j 

requirements are too low as a substitute for the co\xj;*se 
or courses .b^ing pre-empted. Often the C.L,E,P, te^s 
are rather far remgved from the\objectives of the 



jbstitx^t^' for a courjse as C,L;fe 
r^qmred based o^ a multiple- 
fence. It should.be an es^ay 
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courses being pre-empted. Probably some written responses 
^^hpuld be required, out that Is the least important 
^ ctor as often the cooirses being pre-empted are tested 
blective testa only I ^ 



C.L»E.P. test requirements are too low# Thay cheapen . 
th)6 quality and intent of the l^^ademlc procedure. . • 

(n) The C.LlE.'P. test does not measikre the student's ability- 
to write an English sentence. One ,of my students last 
term had failed English three times at the University 
of Kiami- and was making 'two D's here with two different 
instructors in two catirses. He "clepped" the courses* 
The C'.L.E.P. is not a substitute for the experience of 
talcing the classes. 

(o) The C.L.E.P. test is not a valid substitute for* taking 
a course. The student's background should be evalviated 
by the appropriate faculty members. If the student is 
deemed to have an adequate background^ a written, sub-. 
Jectlve test. should be administered' to determine his 
, grade for the course. 




St . Peteysburg Community College (Clearwater Campus ) 

(a) It* depends on the course. For a basic math or English 
course the C.L.E.P. test at the^75th percentile seems 
appjopriate if some subjective or written responses are 
required for the English course. Probe^bly any i^titro- 

- ductory Social science or humanities course could 
^ profitably be "Clepped'* (!) if the test were adequately , 
devised, the percentile requirement for passing were 
higher, and written responses were included.' .But I 
don't believe there should be C.L.E.P. tists in Courses 
where class participation le&ds to ne'M insights or where 
there is a possibility of real Intellect or personal 
growth. 

(b) I do not see the C.L.E.P. test in terms of a "substitute 
for taking a course," whether proper or Improper. I 
see it as an indicator of the probable value of the 
course to the student. I feel that it works reasonably 
well, is certally to the advantage of ^students, and 
admijts the possibility that the 75% of life spent outsid^e' 
of school might have s coeducational value. ^ . 

(c) I do bell\eve that th^Cc^lL-E.P. is a proper substitute 
for taking a course. IvTCmCldli'ke to see the percentile 
requiremeJit raised to the 75tyi>pe.i;centlle, however. 

I do not Relieve, that it is i^ecessaty.^ have subjective 
or written responses as part j^f C.L«E.rt>^Who would 



to 



have tine to read all of these? Be:31des, if the per- 
centile were raised, as I suggested, the need for the 
W3Mtt,en responses taight be obviated. Let*s try that 
approach first. 

Mo— it Is ^not a proper subs-cituce for taking a course. 
It should have a higher percentile and include some 
written material. 

I have no objections to C.L.E.P. at the 50th percentile. 
Of course, it may not be a substitute for taking a 
course, say In composition; but let's free up the student 
to get Into the work he wants to get into. He can 
always come back and take, a mlnl-unlt In somgfchlng ho 
finds he needs in the future. No new responses are 
needed. 

Absolutely not— regarding performance courses such as 
freshman English. The C.L.E.P. test Involves -decoding. 
so to speak, while course work Involves "encoding"— two 
different processes. Regarding "content courses, ^0% 
Is far too low. Further, the C.L.E.P. test for "content- 
courses should contain an essay qiusstlon worth Z5% of 
the test score, with "passing" being determined by a 
student/*s having achieved at, least 85% of the "objective" 
section and at least 80^ of the "essay" section. 

I believe C.L.E.P.-lng "elementary" courses IS permlssable 
but I definitely think that -a score at the 50th percentile 
is too low (recommend at least 75), i also believe 
there should be soma subjective or written responses as 
well as objective ones, especially in English. \ 

Percentile not high enough. There should be subjective 
material in the test. The test as it is is not a proper 
substitute as credit for ^ course. 

I do not believe the C.L.E.P. test and its present use 
are Justlfled^^^rst , paper and pencil tests that put 
their emphasis o> facts and skills should be downplayed 
by every educator. Mso, testing out of a course can 
be much better -handled if t/he Instructor or institution 
devises its own learning system for each course, pro- 
viding for instruction, testing and progress at the 
student's pace. The change of the percentile would 
not affect my views, nor would the inclusion of sub- 
jective or written responses. 

e 

roh has consistently 
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shovm that the najority of .those "C.L.E.P.lng'' courses 
are In the upper Z% anyway and go on to pass, equally / 
high, more advanced courses. But bhe percentiia on 
C.L.I!:. y. should b-a raised. / s- 

(b) I have mixed emocions regarding the C.L.E.^?. ir^dit. -"'^^ 
As the parent of two children in college at the same 

.time, the financial .benefits derived via fhe C.L.E.P. 
test is appealing .^'^As a teacher of the Englifeh language, 
I fear^hat the C.\|^.E.P. test credit often dejnies the 
student the, opportunity to learn specific, efficient 
techniques for developing research papers which will be 
required of him in many academic areas and, therefore, 
renders an injustice to the student. Furthermore, I 
sense that a student who has "Clepped** most af hia 
freshman year, particularly if he is a freshman student 
at a major university, is meted out. a more difficult 
ad Jus tment\ period' from the standpoint of emotional and 
mental setd';(than he would have had under normal cir-' 
cumstances, since he is expected to operate academically 
at the sophomore or Junior levels sags the benefits 
of freshman course experience. 

(c) I believe that the C.L.E.P. test is a "proper" sub- 
stitute for coursed which primarily emphasize recall 

and understanding of factual knowledge. I think that the 
50th percentile is an adequate score for credit. I do 
not think that subjective or written responses should 
be mandatory, 

(d) The norms are appropriate (50th percentile). I do 
belieVe some written responses Would be appropriate, 
particularly for "the English ex6m. The current test 
does not in any way measure the student's ability to 
communicate effectively in written form. 

(e) Am for C.L.E.P. with some reservations. The percentile 
requirements are probably reasonable. If applied com- 
munications skills and cognitive abilities could be 

^ measured against some common standards. I believe it 
would be helpto to have subjective, written responses 
included. 

• K ' ' ■ ■ 

^f) I do believe the C.L.E.P. requirement is far too low 

and is not a substitute for taking a course. I've had 
"C.L.E.P. students'! who were unable to handle the next 
course sequence — qi&te-a number of times. 



(g) Yes, it is a proper substitute for. the general education 
requirement. No, the percentile should not be higher. No 
subjective. evaluation should be required. 
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Edison Comaunlt y College 

(a) Yes J C.L.E.P. is an acceptable alternative as a means of 
acquiring crfidit for the studenx who Is capable of 
demonstratinfi; profLctency equal to or bebter than v«fhat 
would be earned from classroom experience. C.L.E.P* 

Is b^st suited to skill courses or to those tha-t are 
highly factual in content. The 'percentile requirement 
should be considerably yiigher than the 50th. I feel 
very strongly that vrilt.ten responses should be mandatory. 

(b) (a) I think the C.L.E.P. is a good test. 

(b) The score might be raised to 60th percentile. 

(c) Nor the subjective answers would be too time c62isuming» 

(o) N0--I am against the C.L.E.P. test. Because I believe..-- 

college should set att itudinal_ or emotional tones and 
these get by—passed in C.L.E.Tr^oCrrgty is no,t just 
facts. Studies are needed to see wlla^ kind of student 
we are turning out with C.L.E.P* exam^.. I don't know 
about higher percentiles...^ Subjective aria^written i%s- 
ppnses are a possibilitSr; 

(d) Logically » the C.L.E.P. program<ought to be a pB^felt 
substitute for the taking of 5a course. This would, be 
true if one assumed that the only reason for taki^N^ 
required course would be to learn some facts cjo^icem^ 
a particular subject » which could be measuri^d^^ject] 
Of course, anyone who teaches knows that this is a fi_ 
assiunption. The validity of studying any subject also 
depends upon the student learning to see relationships,, 
to thinks* to have the personal experience of hearing la 
creative instructor or becoming involved In lively class 
discua'sions, etc. The C.L.E.P. test does not do thii, 
of course. The percentile requirement sl^uld definitely 
be higher and there, should be a limit to the number o'f * 
courses which can be exempted for the student to be 
considered educated. It would be more desirable for 
the student to have some written responses required if 

a qioalified person would be grading it. 

(e) In my opinion thre u^of C.L.E.P. test scores, which ' 
allow credit f^g^r ^ore^a in the 50th percentile, is 
academically dishona&t. In my opinion no score under 
the 75th percent tie should be accepted. Fuirther^ I 
would allow only subject matter tests but not general, 
ones to be used for pre-empting purposes. 

(f) I regard C.L.E.P. tests as suitable substitutes for. v. 
courses to establish proficiency in certain fields. 
Criteria for passing should be the 60th percentile 

*■ . / ' 
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rather than the 50tht Some written. responses should be 
vs.. required on C.L*E.P. tests in the social sciences* 

These should carry a weight of 25^ of the total. 

(g) Generally I do not think the C»L.E.P, test: Is a proper 
substitute for -taking a course. Specifically, if a 
person's background and experiences have gotten him far 
more knowledge and expertise than is tested for on the 
C.L.E.P., then I think the C.L.E.P. is a beneficial 
device for assisting the person in not having to prove 
himself in a full coiirse. To prevent a person 'from 
"lucking out*' or Just skimming through, I believe the 
percentile passing requirement should be much higher, 
say^O^. I am not familiar with C.L.E.P.-^est forms, • 
buri would say that if they do not already include 
subjective or written answers, then they should be 
mandatorlally required. Objective testing simply does 
not elicit enough information from the person taking 
the test. .Too many unknowns can be only lightly touched 
upon or skipped completely. 

(h) I believe, in the C.L.E.P. program as I believe that it 
is a waste <^f time and energy to repeat courses of 
which the student already has the knowledge and skill 
taioght in tltat coixrse. I believe that the 50th percentile 
is too low, however. 




Question 2 \ 

Comment on the use of Individualized formats (s^tud;7 at your own 
rate, etc.) i"or classroom learning. Whar do you^'tfcilnk of 
learning ana behavioral objoctlveii Sv.r5.^ms as an instructional 
formab? What experienc-^. If any, have' ybu had with them? 

Responses 

Broward Community College (Central Campus ) 

(a) From a philosophical standpoint > individualized instruction 
seems ideal in areas of study where skills are involved. 

\v$|[p9«vert in disciplines that involve ideas and concepts 
tiha exchange of ideas among students and Instmctor is 
very Important. A comblnatloiHAf ^both individualized and 
a more conventional approach mi^^t be good if it w§re not 
for the' practical ll^mitatjions of large class loads and 
/•productivity"^ goals. Fif^bm a practical standpoint this 
approach would worJc^only if the Instructor were willing 
to devote many hour^^to this methods 

As for learhing objectives t they probably are useful if 
they are set up in broad and flexible fottn^ Rigid learning 
objectives in my opinion, are detrl«?q^ntal to the liberal 
arts (non-skill) type of course^ and'tend to fragment ^ - . 
education into •'pieces** of learning. , 

(b) Individualized forms of instructibn tend to bore me— I 
prefer the interplay of ideas and personalities • However, 

I have had little experience in this area*. As for leai^ng 
objectives, I have miXed feelings. Detailed learning 
objectives can dehumanize education— make it mechanical. 
General and Inroad objectives could be useful since they 
would help to guarantee that the course is covering a 
representative sample of the material. 

(c) All Instructors should have definite learning objectives 
and some direction in behavioral objectives. Most students 
prefer a structured course. Individualized formats should 
be saved for exceptionally capable students and for indi- 
vidual study courses. Special classes for the underprepared 
might find this method useful. For regular classes I do 
not favor individualized instruction. 

(d) I think learning and behavioral objectives are needed* I 
do not favor individualized instruction except for special 
classes. In foreign language teaching I .prefer the "give- 
and-take" system where ideas and Information can be 
exchanged. 



_ (e) Individualized instriiQtlon is advisable only In honors 

courses or vfj.th superior students in regular classeg. It 
is neither practical nor wise for the majority. The 
good student, however, has the personal disciplihe to aiake 
good use of the addad responsibility such a formai: puts- 
on hi'm. All iristructors should have specific ob.tcictivas 
in their teaching. But I'm gigainsb what Is sometimes 
classified as behavioral objectives — mechanized require- 
ments which are not very different from the/ase of "work- 
books" in the secondary or elementary schocO. of a by-gone 
period. If t^he objectives are clear and cfomprehenslve — 
-fine; otherwis^^ learning becomes rolte memory and com- 
puterized — simiilar to old-fashioned workbooks, in some 
respects. 

(f) No doubt individualized instruction is effective in many' 
instances. However, I think the interaction in a class 
is essential to education. By this I mean the Socratic 
method of teaching, with discussion', and explanation of an 
issue. I think the "setting of objectives is important, 

I but often only academic objectives are set — with no room 
or "concern for personal -objectives in the course, 

(g) Learning at one's own rate is ^ine. However, the business 
of edubating the larger Public is not' the proper place 

to be using individualized instructional formats. If this 
must be done, auditing a ^course rather than taking it for 
credit is the proper way |for those in need of individtialized 
instruction to gat their Education. I do not approve" of 
"learning objectives" as |such as a useful teaching method, 
although, it is true, teaching should have objectives, 

' (h) I believe strongly in ind|vldualized instructional formats 

for- classroom learning. p[ try to give every unusual or 
underprepared student such an opportunity. This is 
• V extremely difficult to do "when one 1^ teaching over 100 
English composition students. Learning and" behavioral 
objectives ai'e important adjuncts to teaching, but they 
• « should not, iin ay opinion, be the only determinants of 

what goes on in the classroom. 

Yes, I use behavioral objectives ,. especially in S.P.A.N.S. 
(special classes for the Underprepared) and also in my 
other courses. With more advanced classes" a teacher's 
objectives can be more general; with basic classes very 
specific objectives need to be met. 

' < (1) Individualized Instruction is practicable only for the more 

mature student-*-not generally indicated for 17-19 year olds. 
Too much temptation to "goof off." The instructor has 
important things to say and to discuss with the group. 
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Learning objectives are usefui only if properly applied. 
They should be used as guidelines rather than as minute 
particles of information to be learned. 

I've had little if any experience with indivldualiz?cl 
Instruction in th-j ciassrooa. However, the pr^isenb system 
of aliowms students to work at their own rate both in and 
out 01 class is nob satisfactory. The majorityof students/ 
if allowed to set their own psce, will make little progres/ 
in the classroom and probably even less outside the class- 
room. 

I have had no experience with the use of individualized 
instructional formats. However, I am inclined to think 
that in a class of students of various abilities the 
better students would tend to be neglected, as probably a 
disproportionate amount of the. instructor's time woSd 
probably be spent on the poorer^mes. However, if all 
students could receive equal instruiilonal time, some 
courses might advantageously, use individualized instruc- 
i??fj for the benefit of studehlivof various 

abilities, Wm a bit hesitant about endo^P^iig the 
academic con&e^t of behavioral objectives, teaching, as ^ 
well as life, cannot constantly mark out with "feed back" ^ 
what to learn or what to do. The student himaeli^ould ^ 
make certain ^udge^entsabout what should be learned in 
his reading, on the otHSr hand, if learning objectives 
-^re reasonably broad, -they may be a good teaching method, 

I do not have experience in individualized instructional 
J^^n^Mfi /?r?^ri among my students, young people who come ^ 
from Nova ^High School/ where this system is at work," 
Even the brightest claim that it is wonderful; I jrlver 
heard one say that it is unsatisfactory, ■ 

With unlimited resources I could philosophically agree witH^ 
total individualization. Since we will always have Um^ted 
resources, I have to take a practical viewpoi^ht and com- 
promise. Instead of spreading out the work for a course 
oyer a longer period of time for slow workers, I would 
like to see these people_Sjpend-more time each day on a 
cl^ss, perhaps takinrfi^er classes. Logically, you cannot 
^^ecture etc, when each student is. at a different place/^ 
The slow workers are exactly the' students who also cannot I 
work independently --^hrough self-help types of approaches, 

I do^ not believe that the individualized instructional 
formats are desirable for the average student. Only "honors" 
peopZe are capable of using such teaching" methodology, I 
have had some expei'lence with this. Sometimes classes for 
the seriously underprepared find them useful. Behavioral 
objectives formats can be helpful if they are not too 
detailed* * 



Mlaml-Dade Community Golleffe. ( South CLa'^ 



I have written behavioral objectives for' three courses. I 
think the?/', can halp organizd and structure a course whan 
they ars us-dd as ^ojiethin;; to teach toward, E:cclu3iV3ly , 
they become dangerous co educabion. I am not; a s-upporter 
Oi individualized Instruction 2"*ormats except in special 
classes. . 

Individualized Instructional formats can be valuable, 
particularly when so many wide differences exist in motlva-. 
tipn and ablllty>\Behavloral objectives made**by the 
teacher for his own Trasses can be valuable, but those 
handed down from "abov^^can be destructive. I have been 
required to set them up ihsmiaute detail, but have no 
intention of utilizing the3n> 

I have had^extensi-ve experience writing and develot)lng 
behavioral ^objectives, and I think such objectives are both 
valid, useful and even necessary, in college teaching. As 
for individual instructional programs, some that I've seen 
are excellently developed and administered? others are an 
abomination, a parady of learning. 

I think any good teacher, without so structuring them, 
uses certain kinds of individualized formats in classroom 
learning. I think the formalized naming of learning 
objeotlXes and behavioral objectives is a kind of game 
by which are trying to find names to label .those things 
which v^ill^ake place anyhow.' I think" we need to stress 
content, and^l these other things will come automatically, 
Hy experience With objectives has me think they are 
"gimmicky.*' ^ 



I db^not believe In^ehavioral objectives or in indivi- 
dualized Instruction.^^MICKEY MOUSE t " ^ 

"Study at your own rate" is not conducive to discipline 
and academic excellence. At best it allows the J'slow" or 
poor student an excuse for falling behind. This goes for 
most individualized instructional fdrmats. Learning and 
behavioral objectives promote o. lock-step methodology— 
but at least they prevent an instjructor from teaching the ' 
sai^e cotirse for history and political science. • 1 have 
written- objectives and still am writing them. Unpleasant I 

Some courses, "Such as English Composition or Developmental 
BQadMing, are difficult to teach on an individualized basis- 
uhless they are "programmed." The interaction of the class 
is important to the instructor in communication with the 
students. Stimulating ideas can be contagious. 
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I) Indl^Al-duaTlzed instructional formats have always seemed 
Well based from a philosophical aspect, in reality I 
have never used the format nor have I seen it in us4 I 
would tand to be suspicious of the procedure until it wa3 
exhaustively tast<jd. 

/ Time is a reality in the Job '.vorld. Individualized In- 
struction is what the instructor is for. but within limits 
Beloavioral Objectives are O.K.-but the^ shL!d be usef 
creatively and not in order to limit what is taught ; they • 

All It ?i^Pli^tl° teaching and evaluation! 

All my classes have them. I have written them for three 
\ coursesl They are required! . • 

) I think behavioral objectives are an ezcbllent idea and t ' 
have approved of them since we have instituted them S 
, Miami-Dade (South) In social science. $5ec?ives Sake 
?nni°rr\°i^^^"^ students and avoid excelfg^bLe 
included at the arbitrary will of the instructor. Behl^ioral 
objectives are a bit more difficult to measure aAd to dial 
With, but again I believe they have a positive ^lie 
A??n«^f. presupposes a system that can 

5°'' ^^""^ measurable success for such a proRram 
■student Tf^^i^^ ^or the po|rer and sJower'^'^^'^"' 

student. It has merit, but in a publiJ institution, where 
time is Of the essence, it is ar bLfhard to do. 

IndlvJ. dualized instructional formats work with well- 

fnJi v?.l!on?J''^^;^^ ""^^^^^ supervision, -and tutoriali . 
individualized formats are the only solution l»ve seen 
^l^y^^^^VTep&red students. This counteracts ~the frustration 
nwn^^'i^H^.f ^« The "stuS!aWoS?f 

buS'fn^^ ''^^^^ r"'' ^ ^^^^ i» ln^struc??on 

wSat L taught helped t° °iar??y 

What is taught, but they oft?e|K-oinit unmeasurables or lint 

iTf:k^2d1'd°?h''f The <kehavi-oral obJecU^e f^Jfat 

IS awkward and the language is reS-tructive. inflated And ^ 

:S%\em^ ^^^^ them.3itteiiS^^^^^^^^ 

For an instructor with five or more section^s. individual ' 
attention for sJM^ts may be difficult. Stidents^tSdyin^ 
at their own, rate is nothing new unless they inSvidSv ' 
ask ^o^b^ tested whenever they feel ready for an^Sa^ Li» ■ 
obvlpuj reasons, this wou-ld be difficult tl co^S?^;^ " ' 
^^tudenta who complete units befoTe^others^ kghtbT^- ' • 
cou^aged to investigate other materials which could facilitate 
^I rtl °??P^f ot subject matter. -.Slower studeSts-- 

in fact all students experiencing confusion or difficulties.-. 
are usually encouraged to seek help from the instructor. 
We have employed both cognitive and affective objectives 
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In the educational program. They have been helpful Insofar 
as clarifying wha^t students are expected to kn|)vr In ful- 
filling xjo^rse requirements. Such objectives ^Iso help 
In.atru^^rlng courses for the Instr^actor. \ 

/ 

Kid) A cerX^n amqunr (as much as the instructor carf managi^} of 
IndiV^lydualized insbrucuioa is necessary to the teaching of 
comi/o^ltlont Most behavioral objectives I havelseen are 
so clumsily worded or incapable of objective measurement 
that I find them worthless \ 

(n) When feasible, the student should be allowed to learn at^ 
his own rate. Behavioral <>b;^ecti'ves^ as a .format for ol^s- 
room instruction stinkt They have recently been In^i^duced 
into the courses I teach. They do not allow enoukh freedom 
of instruction for the professbr or enough freedom in 
^ learning for the student. 

(o) I don*t see ho]^>^yon^ can accomplish anything without a 
firm set of dbjectlves. I have taught four courses for 
which there ^are departmental cognitive and affectlve> 
obJeb4:ives. These are not necessQ^ly my objectives, and 
ir> most, cases were written to coordinate with a particular 
textbook^ As such, they are msdce^work. ^1 believe that any 
^ college ihstructor Should , be/able to present his objectives 
for his courae^ ,and support: th^m with evaluative Instruments 
and data. However, I do^ot l^elieve that the objectives 
need to be the same fox each person, if several instructors 
of one course are i^r^asic agreement on its content. Nor 
do I believe that.^ prescribed form for objectives is 
necessary as lojig as 'l^hey are clearly stated. 



\ 





At the collps^i level, schedules and the nun^ber of students 
make it difficult to individualize Instinactlon under normal 
circmistances* It is possible to use programmed^texts for 
sorae^oourses , permitting the student to work at his own 
sneej3:> These are most useful for courses such as math, 
where cogfiltive objectives predominate* and sldll is the 
d^ired/goal. I have; found that offering options, such as 
rariab/le work for A, and C grades is noi^^ for 
the students. The pjbor student^, or. the S^interesteji *one^ 
nay be relieved to Uaye only' a minimum /^rount of work to 
the course. The better students^ '^y that they do not 
lllenged to work up to rnsiXli^m,'ca]pa,'blllty under 

such as having to/dpf a term paper in order 

have y^ades/ on all other work* . '1 
itruction is Essential for remedial' 
work, a&^d is^eat haridTerJ^-aithe college level by . 

L5'iduairS)5Cj>lT)g for a few 

jd by an instructor 
with a normal loM^ Otherwise, jinleSS the Ihsiitution 
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is willing to establish honors programs with independent 
study credit, with sufficient instructor time perml'tted. 
such ideas simply are not feasible. 



IndiVl dually cja forcaata mi have, a purpose in some 
courses, but I feel thay would be'' less than usec-^l m 
my cUasroom. Objective sysT^ems^can be helpful to instructor 
and student alike, but only if used with a certain amount 
of flexibility. 

St,. Petersburg Community College ( Clearwater Campus ) 

I am prese«itly in my second year of experimentation with 
the use of individualized instructional formats for Enprlish 
composition { a skill.). The learning objectives and 
behavioral objectives are part of this format as I use it. 
and understand that it is being used around the jsbiintry. 
Since I have begun to use these methods, I have found that 
there seems to be less confusion in the minds of my 
students as to what I expect of them. Perhaps my enthu- 
siasm is distorting my perception. I hope not, 

I have had no experience in writing behavioral objectives. 
But I do not think behavipral objectives and goals make ' 
•much practical sense as an instructional format. 

I have usfd behavioral objectives extensively In composition. 
I consider the format, quite successful, and for my own 
teaching style prefer it to the lecture system. The student 
needs to know what is expected of him. Behavioral objec- 
tives, when criterion rei^erenced, prevent teachers from 
be-ing capricious (such as the English teacher who flunks 
the paper because of spelling errors). I have taught at 
least 10 sections of composition using behavioral objectives. 
However, I am not suggesting that they are the only way 
to go. Alternate modes are also needed to fit the leamincr 
style of the teacher. xc<ai.ii4.xi« 

Given ^'open-euded" semester, O.K. Learning Objectives/ 
Benavloral Objectives— such systems force "content orienta- 
tion" at the expense of other meaningful^ truly educating 
experiences. I have had experience writing them and have 
witnessed them in action, i Believe that the "necessity" 
of writing them is often used as a means of "putting down" 
li^achers, and that in some systems, especially in secondary 
.schools, the evaluation of one's "behavioral objectives" 
is used, more as a means of intimidation and "pxmishment" 
than as a potential means of improving education. 
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-(e) Individual Instructional formats ar^ needed In ordex feo^ 

help jsome students learn, especialiy^since we novr have such 
a wide variance of abilities In the cla3sroo:n. Setting | 
up leamin^^ objectives is an i-ienl way to approach Indivi- I 
dualized insfcructaon. However* it requires a grs^t de^i 1 
of preparation time for the teachejf: to set up, a good I 
deal of expense to get the suitable •'hard'' and "soft'* ware, 
\ and continuous monitoring and revision to iflake it work. I 
have studied under Dr. John Houeche and worked out a \init 
. > of study for a three week period. Other teachers who have 
(perhaps half-heartedly) tried it complained that there was 
not enough time to go Into the subjec.t on such a detailed, 
Gtep-by-step basis. I am going to try it again with two 
. groups (one deaf and the other normal) to see how it works 
out . 

(f) I am strongly in. favor o^f individizali^^d instructional 
formats • I prefer to interpret •'individualized" as meaning 
more th^ Just adjusting time* I think of behavioral 
objectlT^s systems as a greatj aid in learning and hence a 
desirable instructional format. I am currently teaching 
four sections of individualized composition. 

(g) r believe every course should be developed on an indivi- 
dualized study t system's approach. Learning objectives , 
behavioral objectives or performance objectives are 
extremely important to the process, but stating or writing 
them under rigid standards does as. much harm as good. I 
favor •'goals" as iMager describes tjjem. I have had nine 
years experience teaching, writing and developing visuals 
for a system^s approach. 

(h) Self- paced instruction is very effective with respect to 
, poorly prepared students and for high achieving students. 

It has saved many students from failure. My experience 
has shown that Inore topics can be learned than with lecture 
presentations. ^ * 

(1) The use of individualized instruction is becoming more 

widespread and has been used in our department in many and 
. varied courses. It has met with a variety of responses 
from students and teachers alike. The biggest problem 
. seems to be that students procrastinate and really feel 
the need for some deadlines > or else they never complete 
the course. Also, *some prefer the lecture method.' Ideally, 
both methods should be available so the student could have 
a choice — to choose the -one that would benefit him the most. 

(j) Theoretically, Individualized instructional formats are 
great > but at our college they don't seem to have worked, 
according to the feedback I have received from students' and 
some faculty members who have tried it.. 



I have foxmd leaij^lng objectives and behaCvloral objectives 
very helpful as an Instructional formats I Jii^se them for 
every unit, I teath^Psychology and Anthropjcdo^jy ) • Tae , 
students universally endorse thea and thefy (study sui 
allow me to give more stimulating lect^rres or lead fruitful 
discussions rather than being chainad^ to the ttextbook or 
to handouts • The students have tha security of knov^ing 
What material they will be tested on> and so can ^njoy 
the Illustrative and extra material presented lln class. 
There is more. time for discussions • 



Manatee Commimlty College 

(a) Individualized Instructional units are a mea»s^ to an^ end# 
They should not be used to exclude the teatSner at^ntabt 
completely. Instructor approval can be ^ motivating; factor 
even at the college level. Behavioral bbjeotlveis are good^ 
They are goals or alms that have always b.een a part of 
planning but are now more visible or jaescrlptlvel of li^hat 
the teacher actualljr expects to achie*^ with Instruction. 

(b) I :f Irmly believe that each person should be able | to learn 
at his own rate. In the absence of this ideals the minimum 
requirement for a learning situation would be a set ok* 
behavioral o'bjectlves. I have developed these objectives * 
for each module of each course I teach and find that, ias 

, expected^ students perform better when they are appraised 
of what one expects them to have accomplished. 

(c) This (behavioral objectives format) is fine for the right 
teacher or team of teachers. For the traditional teacher 
this "bugs the hell" out of him. The learning* and be- ^ 
hayloral objective format may be another educational \ 
"gimmick," not needed if the instructor is doing a good\ 
Jorb of teaching. I've had no experience in it, but all , 
our course syllabi now must be so written. 

(d) The theory of individualized instructional formats is an ^ 
ideal one. Learning or behavioral objectives are essential 
to the success of the individualized format. It has been 
my experience that in practice individualized instruction 
requires assistants in the classroom, smaller classes, or 
bothr iri order to be successful. 

(e) I think that well-constructed, individualized Instructional, 
formats are valuable for classroom learning. I use the 
term "individualized" to mean offering a. choice of learning 
activities and "rate" to the learner — not as synonymous 
with /'independent" study. In some subject areas, such as 
writing, small group work is essential. Large group in- 
striiction is useful for selected situations in almost any 
subject area^ 
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Individualized- inamrction is desirable if' class numbers 
are low. With the current econoiaic trend toward larger • 
classes, the mechanics of individualized instruction become 
over>hslmin$5. ^ ■ X 

r think that learning objectives ars t^rucisil in arpt*s ' 
where behavioral ana performance sjcills be measured. 
They are al^o important in the inexact disciplines /but 
are more subject to interpretation and seat-of-the-pants 
Judgement (usually very non-unifo-rm) . I think that well 
thought through prop;resslons of dbijectives makes for a 

\T'^\'^^ format. I have h?Ki considerable experience 
With them in twoi^, courses.^ .^"^ " ^ ^ 

"Different stroke9>or different folks." The way T learn 
something probably is not the most effective way the neS 
person will leari^^: I'm. in favor of different formats for" 
the same course--conceming individualized instruction. 
Behavioral objectives are a tool and should be used as 

f- ?!./^^^ ^° ^ ^ase from which to build 

Individual instructional formats in that they put leamina 
on a .competency basis. I have developed behavioral 
objectives for the courses I teach. 

means establishing an In- 
dividual learning program that corresponds to a student's 

anf^Sf.fS'i^:^^ However, many institutions 

and administrations interpret it to mean Independent study. 
t^ t t ^\^P^"st. The statement of performance objectives 
promotes better learning. I use this format In all of. my 
courses. /"v. 

Edison Community College - 

Some courses may lend themselves to an*indlvlduaH2ed 

T''S!??2vi°?S\^°''"f*- However, as a social science teacher., 
I believe that much would be lost in classroom teaching if 
class discussions were eliminated. ' It is my belief that 
all students can learn a great deal abqutHhfeir fellow man ' 
by sharing their ideas and-.belief s. The comments made by 

nJ L ""J^^ ""^^^^ °^ s^s^ superior to those 

made by higher achievers. 

^ ^ • -i^ 

^f^^ teachers have always established goals for themselves 
atid their students.. Teachers and students should account • 
for v^heir aStions. Behavioral objectives have for a long 
time been a part of a good l6ssbn plan. > However, ^.t is 
my belief that educators have gone overboard on the be- 
havioral objective syndrone. The day-tb-day management • ' 
Of the classroom needs to remain flexible to allow flop 
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differences In n^eds and experiences of the students. The 
students can be the best Judge of what adjustments need to 
be made, and the teacher should not be restricted by too 
detailed b-jharioral objectives, which ware planned long 
• bftfore the first class me-itmsj. 

For some courses indi-'rtL dualized Instruction is ideal, in 
theory at least. For such skills as typing, foreign 
languages, and reading It may even be practical. In courses 
that, deal with' controversial Issues, where discussion, 
debate, etc. are essential it is almost' Impossible to use 
profitably. There are any number of bright, well-motivated 
students who have the self discipline that Is necessary 
to profit from individualized instruction. On the other 
hand, there are far more who don't and can't." The real 
problem, however, " lies in the extra burden that falls on 
'the institution. An Instructor at a community college, who 
carries a 1^-15 hour load wlth-elasses composed of 35+ 
students simply does not have the time to provide quality 
individualized li^^tructlon. I find the use of behavioral 
objectives to be a helpful tool— but I do object, strongly, 
to the coercion, the mandatory requirement that they must 
be used and must be approved by every leVel of administration. 
I take particular exception to thl^s as an obligation to 
the state, I feel that this should be a matter of policy 
at the individual institution, and that exceptions should 
be granted when appropriate, \^hen policies of this nature 
are dictatorial, abuses resirlt, I have been told that in 
some classes course outlines are distributed on the first 
day, and students are invited to drop the outlines into 
the Wastebasket as they leave .the roomi 

I've had the dismal experience of discovering that one of 
my previous Division Chairmen has presented part-time 
Instructors v/ith copies -of mjr course outline! 

I think that perhaps in some disciplines and with some' 
students that individualized formats can be used successfully. 
But I must temper this statement by stlngent limitations 
on both disciplines and students to the few and the gifted, 
Generally, I do not agree with the philosophy of indivi- 
dualized instructional formats. If human behavior could 
be^so easily channeled, then correspondence schools could 
-<ru3t as easily replace conventional colleges and universities, 
I believe.. Instead, in the carrot and the stick philosophy— 
that is, learning ■.motivated by a combination of reward and " 
punishment. 5 

In recent years I have changed my attitudes toward both 
learning and behavioral objectives; I now believe that" they • 
have a valid place in the learning process. But. I. must say 
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that the rigid taboos Imposed on such words as "appreciation 
and "Judgement" have hindered rather than Gilded the tran- 
sition from the old to tha new mebhods of teaching, I 
accdpb It but do pot .wholly approve the sfcrtctly behavioral 
■ method. 

We use behavioral objectives at our college and have for 
almost five years. I find them helpful to some degree, 
but what good are they if th^ students ignore them? Further 
11' they are too detai^led^ each instructor might as well 
write a complete text for. his courses, in the case of 
Individualized instruction, such a format bases a tendency 
to fragment the instructors, teaching, even when, as in 
my case, laboratory (language) or tutorial services are 
aval lable . 

IndivlWlized instructional formats, from the students* 
point of view, are invaluable for skill courses such as 
reading, math, etc. It is difficult to use them for con- 
ceptual -courses, since it seems that the best method for 
them* should: include class discussion. I have had much ' 
experienee with the system of behavioral objectives, and 
feel that thsy are valid only to a degree. Certainly 
there are ^ome I'acts which a student ought to retain, 
and these can be included in the objectives. There are 
tasks (papers, etc.) which can be learned in this manner. 
The tendency, though, has been to omit the idea of quality 
of a student's work and to consider only quantity. This 
is highly dangerous, not only from an academic point of 
view but also from the student's. This is especially true 
when he is later expected to perform quality work o^ the 
Job or in graduate study. The greatest mistake being 
made in the behavioral sciences is when administrators 
require Instructors to use this method of instruction for 
all-CQXirses. While some courses may work all right this 
way, oth^rs=.do not. I really believe that the motivation 
behind this idea is to prevent Instructors from making 
value Judgements -about ideas and to water down higher 
education into a quantitative kihd of occupational training, 
not dealing with "dangerous" ideas ©r values. 

I have tau^t courses in humanities and art history usinir 
behavioral objectives and this experience has bom out my 
feelings. Students become more concerned with grades than 
With learning, and many students, particularly those with 
maturity and insight, object strongly to them /behavioral 
objectives/. 

I think we've gone overboard in this area— a fad which has' 
become an administrative bible in some areas for certain 
_bpoks, wdrds etc. " It has become an Intrusion in some- areas 
to academic freedom in the use of methods,* It is a complete 
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denial of ualng the Intiiltlve method for learning, and, 
therefore, a dogmatic sbproach to learning. It is a demand 
that everyone use the scientific, empirical # pra^^tlc 
approach to lenming* 1^ learning alw-^iys supposed to be 
simple and all spe'Ll^dd out? Is life uhls way? This Is 
not a rejection of objecc^vas, but a concern for other 
^ types of objectives. It ivS a type of state and institu- 
tionally formed objectives demanded in a dogmatic way. 
Nt> discussionl 

(g) Learning and behavioral objectives do not work in certain 
courses due to the nature of tW course which requires 
extensive work in the classroom. ^ 

(h) Individualized instructional formats are su^. table for 
some students in certain courses. The option should be 
available. An across-the-board policy t however, is un- 
sound. In some fields of study — especially in^ the social 
sciences— the learning situation shou$&:be\va social 
situationi otherwise, the learning has l^t^^le validity 
s^r Justification on any grounds, for support by the 

>ciety, . \ 

TheNeraphasis on learning objectives is J^'pro^riate, A 
certdln degree^of extremism is to be expected, but it should 
be re^sted. ^^^Behavioral objectives are a step in the right 
directiJs^ if not' pushed to silly extremes more suited to 
X^burses 16 learning how to operate machines. In sj^veral 
years expaVlence with this approach, I am still discovering 
new I more suitable behavioral objectives. ' However, the 
demands on one^^^s time tend to lead to overemphasis on the 
text^as a source of authoritative data. 



Question 2 

Comment on the U3^ of the lecture and class discussions in the 
community college classroom. To what extent do you use each 
and why? 

Responses ^ 

Broward Commu^ty College (Central Campus) 

(a) I believe in class discussion only if it is structured 
and prepared for by students. "Pooled ignorance"* is 
useless. I think much can be learned from a good lectiire, 
and feel it*s a shame that **lecture'* has coi^e to be^a-^' 
dirty Word, ' 



(b) I use the lecture extensively, and discussion to the extent 
. that It proves profitable — this varies from ohe class to 

^ the nextt I lecture to supplement assigned reading and to 

produce questions and discussion* I^try to challenge the 
student to think and to check on how well hd is^xasping 
the asslcgxed reading. ^ 

(c) Lecture, 3/'^-- ^discussion, l/^-very lltfcle else except 
on occasion^ i 

(d) In foreign languages the^ instructional process is both a 
give and repeat process," especially on lower levels, on 
higher leveljs, perhaps, as related to the Junior college » 
the effort is to apply structural patterns. Lecture and 
discussion aire quite helpful when treating literature, 
history and /cultural aspects,. 

(e) Most , of my jkourses are lecture-dlscussiori." I explain new 
materials Cirst and then have discussloil to get various^ 
viewpoints/ and points of interest. Occasionally I might 
show a fllto concerning the topic at hahd. 

(.f ) In the COTimunity college "parallel** program and lecture 
method is in most cases the preferable one. Freshmen and 
sophomores are still only acquiring basic knowledge* to be 
applled/ln the upper divisions. A small amount of dis- 
cussion may fit into the course, but there can be a great 
waste of time with students talking on subjects about 
which they have not yet acqixired sufficient background 
\'\ knowledge. 

' \ \ is) Both lecture and discussion should be used during the hour* 

I find that a fifty minute lecture ( on some point of 
gramma;:^r llterary~woTk ) bores the student. They really 
prefer dlscugslon (in foreign language) of a question and 
answer format. But there is sometimes an impatience to 
sit back> listen, and take notes. These two formats are - 
the main bases for my courses. However, I show four films 
per term in each qlass; and, of coiirse, stud^rits must also 
attend the language lab. 

(h) Lecturing is necessary in a classroom. Students listen 
and are relaxed and resting. This, I believe, is what 
they like and want. Discussion may be interesting for 
.some but not for all, i.e.-- in an English class. In a 
foreign language class it is difficult to have students 
talk unless they know the language fairly well. I do not 
^ approve of "learning instruction packages. 

(1) Lectures, unless you are emulating Winston ChurQhlll, are 
a bore, I*do' very little lecturing. I .try to have class 
discussion that Is kept ^orderly and Intelligent. ."Rap" 
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sessions are a waste of valuable timet teach very little/^ 
and are a "cop out*^ for the poorly prepared instructor ♦ 

I ^usa lecture ana discussion^ Both work well, but I 
never Ijecture for inor^ than 15 minutas at any fclme^-I 
teach French* 

I teach history and use lecture/discussion almost ex- 
clusively. If a community college is to prepare students 
for higher education, this is the only meaningful way, 
probably, to present a course. ^*AV** aids can be usedj 
but overuse of them is a step towards regression into the 
past, vrhen many secondary school **history-govemment" 
teachers were coaches first and teachers third (receivers 
of pay checks being second). 

In my French classes I lecture not over one third of any- * 
normal class period. Rarely will a community college 
student profit from a class deVoid of participation* On 
a * rare occasion I may use a film* 

Lecture and class discussion should bbth be utilized and 
both are the basis for my classes. If the class Is anv 
introductory one, probably more lecture is necessary 
(75^)*- Tf it is a second or third sequence course, 
possibly 60^-lecture. 

Lecture and discussion are the best methods for academic 
instruction in the community college. By the time the 
student has reached college age,, he should be self disci- 
plined enough not to become too bored. ^ On occasion I ' 
use •^AV* ju#b enough for change of paceV- ^ 

Each instructor should use the method whicK^^achieves his 
or her objectives. My classes are about 50/50; depending 
on the subject, the particular grcmp composing each class^ 
and how I happen to feel. Some background is necessary 
before meaningful discussion can take placdj some discussion 
is needed to make a lecture clear and| therefore, meaningful* 

I prefer lecture in basic courses and use discussion in 
the more advanced. I feel instructors at all levels spend 
too much time *'discussing** and never care enough to give 
students the ••basics." Discussion is very nice , for the 
coffee shop* / 

In one of my classes (the use of film in literature) I do 
not lecture at all. I believe constant dialogue is 
preferable, although a certain amount of lecturing is 
necessary in literature courses* I use films a great deal 
for my classes in, ♦•The Pllm as Literature*** 



Mlaml-Dade Community College ( South Campus ) 

(a) If th& Instructor has a body of material that the student 
Vfias^ gett lecture Is quite necessary ♦ In a course in 
wprld iitex:atur.e I nsa lecture almost e-xclusivsly , Dis- 
cussion has ibs place: it is relaxin^j and frequently 
entertai:^'n<5. If it helps learning, it is user^ii^ I 
have not been very successful with discussion, although 

I would like to be. However, I do not think It should be 
a substitute for solid preparation by the teacher. 

(b) Lecture and class discussion are most Important. I use 
both extensively. It Is Important In a college as diverse 

^ as burs to hdve students of dl>fferent races, , colors, creeds ' 
and countries to hear other than standard views. ' 

(c) There is an even division between lecture, discussion and 
audio-visual aids in some classes, Including my own. 

(d) In most courses the student vrants to feel he is growing 
in knowledge. Lecture and discussion should be balanced 
to this end. Occasionally I include a film* 

(e) Unless the insttuctor 1^ a brilliant lecturer, and most 
' are not, formal lectures accomplish little. Open' dis- 
cussion in a ciass of fewer than thl*rty students, on the 
other hand, se,ems ten be very profitable for everyone in 
the class. Outside of a bit of audio-visual materials, 
other •*hewer*' approaches have been pretty useless for •me. 

(f ) In general level survey or basic studies courses the 
lecture is always (partly) essential. I have always relied 
on this approach in order to transmit basic core concepts 

in the course and to^ facilitate course behavioral objectives. 
Class discussion is also most essential, and I have always 
encouraged such among my students. Discussion not only • 
reveals how effectively learning is or is not facilitated 
b (though not the only way, .of course )i it also gives 

students the opportunity to Reveal some of their human-ness^ 
Other teaching appiioaches (AudiiJ^-^Visual, etc.) are of only 
minor Importance. : 

(g) In moat of my classes I use a combination of formal lecturesl 
for presenting major topics not satisfactorily covered 

in the text, and Informal lecture-discussion (oir lecture- 
participation) modes. These are by far the major formats 
of my courses. In a few courses I use few formal lectures 
and a good deal of participatory actlvTty. of an affective 
nature. This is particularly satisfactory in Dynamics of 
Behavior and Introduction to Educatlfon. 
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(h) Lecture and discussion are the most effective forms of 
classroom Instruction* I rely on them about 80;^ of the 
time* Occasionally I use a bit of audio-visual material* 

(i) Both lecture artd discussion are solid teaching techniques — 
the ideal Is a skillful blending of the two, with most 
weight on lecture* 

(J) fly academic classes are largely lecture and discussion* 

(k) '•Pavem nostrum quotldlanixm^*-- our generation has not been 
able to Improve on the techniques of the masters* Did 
Socrates ever give a multiple-choice exam? 

(1) I use lecture-dlsciisslon as the basis for my courses on a 
50-50 ratio* I need student response and discussion to 
be aertaln the material's are understood* Lectures are 
explanatory* . ' 

(m) I use lecture most but have consider^ible success with 

both* I am more adept at lecture and my students prefer 
my lecture method* But I try to use discussion and parti- 
cipation on a planned basis* Gathering chairs in a circle , 
and pooling Ignorance is not my bag, and I usually fadl 
at that method* Both lecture and discussion have a place, 
but both should be planned and inteinfoven for effective 
results,* 

(n) I always use a combination of lecture-class discussion- 
active exercise participation, with an emphasis o n th e 
latter* Both lecture and class discussion are kept to a 
minimum except when ideas are to be generated* The ratio 
becomes more equal when I teach sophomore-level literature 
classes* 

St * Petersburg Community College ( Clearwater Campus ) 

(a) I do not use the lecture method to any exteni;, although 

some kinds of Information for my classes will be available 
on video-tape in the AV section of the library* Class 
discussions are valuable for most students and I do in** 
corporate some into my individualized sections also* In 
my Creative Writing courses class discussion and peer 
critiques are essential* I have always found that students 
need to relate to each other if the educational process 
is going to mean, anything to them* I would not wish to 
abandon personal interaction in the classroom* One of 
the saddest, comments that I often hear from students who 
have transferred to the universities where ••standards are 
s,o high" is that the experience has seemed so Impersonal to 
them* How can that sort of education be said to be a 
humanizing one? 
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(b) I use lecture almost exclusively In humanities and lecture 
and discussion (or student work) equally in dramarj pre- 
dominantly discussion (student is'ork) in speech or acting. 

;c) Lecture should be usnd rarely-- 1 1 ' s a raedieval cucjtOiU^^ 

started becau3«^ books were rarely and exp^jnsive (and othfer 
media non-existent* If one muse lecture^ he ou^i) to be 
a great speaker in the rhetoric or his delivery and in 
his use of principles of learnings such as concept teaching. 
I rarely lecturst even though I think I am good at it. ^ 

(d) The "lecture" as I know it to exist in junior college clasg-- 
rooms is not the •^beaso" I experienced in the cla~ssroomi> 

of the university I attended^ and certainly, it is r.qt the 
"blind monster" of its auditorium sessions. Rather,' i-t 
has evolved to be lar^^ely "verbal paraphrasing of textbook 
eContent" — plus "illustratives** understandable by ^he 
poorest students in the class. Tnis is because so nany ^ 
junior college students are unable to read college level 
(or even 12th grade) material intelligently. Add to this 
inability their weaichass in "v;rlting sldlls" — tlje sab- 
sequent demise of written examlnationst — and the proper 
designation for many of the;u is "functionally illiterate 
at the college level."'- Thus the lecture as I know it at 
junior colleges is a necessity — an arm outstretched to 
the student. 

(e) Academic students of high intelligence are generally so 
used to the procedure using lecture and class ^discus^lon 
that they, either do not need imy other methods in order 
to learn or dislike the disruption that may result from 
changing their vrork-study habits • Supplementing (and in 
some cases substituting for) with individualized (audio- 
tutorial or other) methods is needed for underprepared, 
slower- thinking or lower ability students who need prodding, 
repetition, graphic explanation, or their own time in 
which to do their work. V/hen subject matter rather than 
skills are taught ^ the lecture should predominate. 

(f ) I feel the lecture and class discussion, the way I use them 
in my courses, are very valuable. I get very favorable 
student response on the evaluations (of the instructor) 
conducted by students atthe end of each semester. i:any 
students comment that their class notes were most useful 

to them in learning the material. They are free to comment 
and are encouraged to do so* , I tried an individualized, 
program-learning T^ackage^ once on a particular unit and the 
class did. significantly worse than those in the other class 
who 'had the lecture. The students commented that they 
missed the interaction with the teacher and with other 
students that the .other situation provided. 
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(g) I believe strongly that both the lecture and class dis- 
cussion have a place in the community college classroom» 
It depends on the e^cpertiae of the instructor as to which 

' Is worf? effective, t\nd partially on tha type of course* 
One thi'no; T do not find useful — the so-called learning 
packa^je. I tried it Kith disappointing results. ' 

An introductfory content course iTx a fiel^L completely new 
to the student almost has to be largely lecture-- with 
leeway, of course, for questions and ^me discussion* 
second level courses in Psychol^ogy it would appear that 
more discussion would be appropriate • So many variables 
are involved, it is impossible to give a clear cut answer* 
I use lect^Ure mostly in ray^^Anthropology courses, bUt 
discussion mostly in my Adolescent Psychology, it depends 
V, on how verbal people are in certain classes* 

(h) "Lecture and discussion generally are the poorest choice 

of instruction* I never use either in my classes* 



(i) I believe (from iKthal; my student^?; tell me) that lecturing 
is widely pr^c^ricedi^ narrowly defended, and substantially, 
overrrated* Class discussion is better than no discussion, 
byt in my experience it is seldom vital unless it has 
been preceded by'^youp work and enough time to establish • 
a large group sense* ,A class discussion with no circular), ty 
of response, and no mbre than dutiful involvement t Is a 
d^'eary business* I teach English composition* 

Manatee Community Co liege 

(a) The lecture and class discussion format of instruction is 
better suited to some curricula than to others* I employ 
lecture-discussion for the presentation of principles* Much 
of my instruction in English-Communications is presented 
through a laboratory format* 

(b) I 'believe that there is a place for both lecture and class 
discussion in the college classroom, and tha6 the. choice 
should depend on the learning objectives to be aci^piaplished* 
I usd both methods (about lecture— 60^ discussion^ 
I use lecture for presentation of large amotints of info] 
mation (which the teacher can synthesize from various 
sources) or information which requires explanation ovW 

^and above that given in other resources available to the 
students* Discussion is- used for higher level, cognitive 
objectives as "group problem solving situations, affective 
objectives— such as discussion of feelings aind attitudes, 
as well as for the opportunity for people to ask questions 
to clarify their own individual understanding* 




Since most of ray classes are fairly lal:^t^H^^l^ 
discussion method' of teaching Is the mosrt\practlc^3k> It 
Xs a method that I vise a majority of the in my classes^ 

(c) This Is or^altem^tive delivery system. I tni^ it should 
be po3slb3||pto h^a a large, lecture section, a si^ll dlsr 
cusslon section and an auto-tutorial section for the same 
course. I u^ the lecture and 41 scusslon format a gre^t 
dealt One jof my classes is large, which makes it difficult 
to use formats other than the lecture. In my other courses, 
class ^iscusslon and Involvement by the student is a prime 
factor. 

(d) The lecture method is quite effective with mature college 
students. It isn't the method itself but rather the skill 
in Which' it is used that makes the difference. I use the 
lecture method with periodic demonstrations ^d films on 
occasion. I encourage questions so that my presentation 
is not the formal, traditional lecture. . 

(e) There is^a place for botht Class size, amount of facts, 
and degree of behavioral change all bear on this. Students 
prefer participative activities. 1 use lecture more . 
heavily In^eaching principles and facts, and participative 
techniques to explore feelings, broaden scope of imder- 
standing and Improve motivation. 

• (f ) The use of lecture and class discussion depends upon the 
size of the class. Whenever possible I try to combine 
^ lecture and discussion' abput half and half. I have little' 
faith in '^learning packages" and other such "devices." 
Sometimes I vary the pace with AV material. ^ ^ 

(g), Thl§^ method (lecture-dl^s^cusslon) , sorry to say, is still 
used by over 50^ of our teachers. It is a comfortable and 
easy way to teach. In my courses in education and psycho- 
logy I try to vary this by Audio Visual materials and auto- 
tutorial at times. 



Edison' Commtinity College 

(a) Lectures and class discussion still have a place in the 
community college classroom. I use this method of in- 

\ stractlon a great deal. I stress class discussion more 
) • than' iectures. Of course, st\;dents need to be prepared 
when they come to class.' 

(b) Lecture and class discussion are the backbone of all my 
classes. Lecture , tends to predominate in Introductory 
classes and^ discus si on^^^.d^bate in advanced ones. X utilize 
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both because I have neve'r foxir.d any bther technique that 
Is more effective (Including so-c^JL&d learning in struc- 
tlonal paclcages), I make every effort to create a relaae 
non-threatsnip.?; atmosphere In the classroom. I flna so 
many students who have been stl-ffled and dlscouxagea from 
asKing questions or coi^trtbufcinx to discussion In early 
childhood elementary school 'experiences that I aiake a 
big point of "there Is no such'/fchlng as a dumb question" 
and "If you do not understand d concept, please let mo 
^ow" so that I can re-word, use additional examples or 
Whatever else to clarify the' point. This is obviously 
effective since, I consistently receive high ratings on 
student evaluatlonsHn this area. , 



I use both the lecture and the class discussion. There 
are certain aspects of my discipline of speech- instruction- 
theory, philosophy and concepts — that are best covered 
in the classroom through lecture presentation and others 
that lend themselves to natural and worthwhile discussion. 
So I use both, primarily being convenience and circum- 
stance govern, 

I use both lecture and discussion because the' nature of the"^ 
subject requires a great deal of discussion, I see little 
value in the use of gimmicks such as learning packages, etc. 

Lecture deserves a place in the community college classroom 
as one of a variety of instructional methods. Too much 
emphasis on downgrading or eliminating lecture probably 
constitutes to poor quality rather than improved technique 
when it is used. New emphasis on TV may correct this. 

Class discussions— especially a mixture of small group 
discussions— articulated with lecture and/or AV presenta- 
tions are deemed valuable learning experiences and are 
frequently used, 

r^y approach is to limit the traditional lecture session 
to Introductory materials only. Then class discussion, 
including individual and/or panel groups, takes ov"^. I • 
lir^it "lecture remarks" only to clarify misunderstood 
principles, to act as a devil's advocate in some situations-, 
or to offer alternative solutions,. 

The lecture and discussion method is still thfe best tech- 
nique for the teaching of the courses I teach. 1 use 
them, I believe, to good advantage, and supplement with 
audio- visual materials such as films, slides, music, etc. 
In humanities, particularly, the student cannat be told 
Just to go and read and then take a test. He needs help " 
and guidance, since much of the reading is difficult. 




Alsot I deal with values and concepts which are not 
absolute and^ therefore, mxst be discussed* 

(g) I am m ties— philosophy — heavy on classroom partici- 
pation , although I do lecture some* 

(h) X use both lecture and discussion because the nature of 
the subject requires a great deal of discussion. I don*t 
go in for fads, such as learning packets, etc. although 
occasionally I use audio-visual zoaterials. 

Question 4 

Do you believe that there has been an overuse q£ the all-objective 
test format in classroom tests? Should students be required to 
take mor6 subjective or combination- type tests (objective- 
subjective) in order to gain some experience in writing and 
organizing skills under test conditions? 

Responses 

Broward Community College ( Central Campus ) 

(a) Kpre writing is needed; one begets the others students 
cannot write because they are not required to do so; 
because students are not required to write » they never 
'learn this skill. 

Before my days they used to sayi **high school gives you a 
decent education.*" In my days they saldi "High school 
no longer gives, you a decent education; all it does is 
make you literate^ and little more.^' Now all we can say 
is: "high school does not even give one literacy, much 
less a decent education.**- 

(b) I almost never give an "objective" test. English courses- 
do not lend themselves to such testing. Writing is dem- 
onstrated by writing. A written test can be objective. 

I feel that most English teachers still prefer the "essay 
exam. " . , . 

(c) No» I do not believe objective exams are overused except 
when they are npstly matching. ,Have a strong belief in ^ 
good multiple choioi^ questions. experience with sub- 
jective questions- is that given ;the average B.C.C. student,^ 
if the teacher is weJil-organized and prepared in lecture, 
the responses, are good. ' If ~the teacher just "shoots the 
breeze" responses will be medium to poor.* If a* teacher 

can teach and a student can write, fine. If the teacher 
Just talks, it doesn't matter either way. 
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(d) Yes, Indeed. There has been so much overuse. of the all- 
objective test In high school that the students, in most 
cases^ don't Know what to do If they are presented with 
different e^ams- 

(e) The objective test is the result of high enrollments. 
Reading 150 essays is no fun. However, I myself think a 
combination of sub^Jective and objective is the best route. 

(f ) In the English area there is not an overuse of objective 

tests since they are rarely used. I don^t toiow about 

other areas. I do know my students report they have 

little writing to do now and the same is true of their 

^ high school. . . 

r 

(g) The objective type of test is not true measure of know- 
ledge. • I believe some written work shi^uld be required. 
This is particularly true if the student has not passed 
the level where he can read and write the language with 
some facility. Here again we have become slaves to ntimbers 
and the easiest way out. 

(h) F I believe in the combination objective-subjective approach. 

Howevef, if incorporat6d into today's college scene the 
maximum teaching load would have to be reduced to nine 
hours . 

* ♦ 

(i) Yes. More writing and substantial evaluation of the 
ability to express oneself. Small sections make this 

^ feasible. 

(j) Yesl Yest All-objective tests show laziness and uselessness 
on the part of the teacher. If an instructor cannot take 
time to formulate a good essay and gracfe it according to 
clarity and content, he obvlonsly does not have 'the time 
to prepare his classes correctly or to evaluate his own 
teaching methods effectively. 

(k) Yes* ' Much more writing should be done in most classes. 

(1) Yes, let them write. We are not robots or push-buttpn 

machines. The human brain needs, special nourishment that 
only much f^ood reading and serious writing can healthfully . 
do. " 

(m) Yes, I agree entirely. Writing should be emphasized In 
college I if an individual does not learn and know how to 
write at that levfel, he never will. 

(n) More original thinking, organizing and writing should be " . 
required on tests throughout the college. 



Yes Indeed, How are English teachers supposed to convince 
their students of the need to develop proper writln^^ skill 
when no other Instmictors require a demonstration of ichese 
skills? I observe that far too many "^student 3 cannot 
speLi, refuse to us'f th^ dictionary, hav^ only a vagu^ 
notion about proper punctuation and even capLtaiization ► 
They do no,t Diovr» logically from one thou<j;hfc to anothe^* 
Iz takes a greac deal of practice to overcome x:hi3 dis-- 
connect^df unrelated kind of thinking and writing. 

There is no doubt but that students need to practice ana 
learn how to express themscrlves through writing responses 
under pressure • The objective test gives no indication of 
,a stud^iiit's ability in this direction, nor does it give 
him any practical exper*^ence, A big weakness in our 
educational system today is the lacl^ of preparednesi^ in 
these fundamentals in the student's pre-college yeari>* 

KJLami-Dade Comm-gnlty Co 11 egg ( South Campus ) 

* 

Yes,' The only .kind of test which measures the ^studcr.t •o 
know}.edge of writing skills and literature ai^e tes-ca 
on the synthesis level. Or.e of my vmits in English 120 
is on taking essay exams and taking lecture notes, 

I do not know to what' extent o'c^her departments use all- 
objective tests, I bellevo students should be required 
to write in eve^ry course^ a3 a v;ay of gaining experience 
and organizing skill. ^ V 

I believe objective tests are very much overused. There 
should be more Subjective (well thought out on specific" 
Qbjectlves) and a combination of both^types^ 

Yes — I certainly agree there is not enough emphasis on 
subjective, or written types of tests in the community 
college. 

There is a possible overuse of such jC^ts, However, wloh 
class size and semester load as it i/s, it almost becomes 
a necessary tool (objective test) of the teacher. Tae 
ideal would Include subjective testing — as it does develop 
skills untouched and untefhed by objective exams. 

Yes, I do believe there Is an overuse of all-objective 
tests. An important part of learning is the ability to 
fojrmulate responses and .to organize material. I think 
the ideal test is one^whlch includes one inajor essay 
question in which the student must synthesize the major 
idea(s) Iji the unit being testedt one or two short essays.^ 



on subsidiary ideas ^ and a few shott answer "identify and 
give the significance of" key terins» dates>. persons or 
whatever. - ' * 
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Subjective tests are generally more effective teachiixg^ 
learning devices than objective'^t^5t^j^=^':nc±fta^^ 
of obJ;?cbive tests represents an un/ortunabe compromise 
with the need for greater productivity in coaimunity 
college instructional prograuis. 

(h) I personally prefer the essay type as a means of testing . 
comprehension, but usually employ the objective test because 
of the large numbers of students I teach eacH term. It 
is not the function of most courses to teach proper gram- 
matical expression. English and essay courses through 
grammar school should have prepared the would-be college 
student in this regard. 

(i) I think there has been an outrageous overuse 
testing in the classroom. Rarely do such tests demonstrate 
anything other than; a student's ability to retain data. 

.Teaching students to write will be so much easier and 
certainly more profitable when most courses demand written 
essays from students. 

St . Petersburg Community College ( Clearwater Campus ) 

(a) There has been an overuse of the all-objective test format t 
but when one has 200 students, some of whom cannot write, 
and at leaat five quizzes are given in each of six classes, 
there really is no alternative, I believe. If classed 
were smaller and student load less, I would prefer at least 
some essay questions. 

(b) I don*t think it is necessary to give subjective tests. 

(c) Yes^ r certainly believe subjective testing should be 
;as.^d| at least to some extent at the community college. 

(d) ^^s^ definitely. I strongly believe a test containing a 
variety of types of questions are best, although they" are 
very time consuming to grade which is why many teachers 
don*t use them. 

(e) I would- say that there has been a tendemcy in recent years 
to overemphasize the all-objective;b€st (mainly to make 
grading easier). There should become subjective or 
combination- type tests as weiras for the purposes sta^'d, 
ahd to get a better £dea of the i5tudent*s performance 

( f ) Def inl te ly . Absolutely. 

4 ^ - 
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is) Yes, all-objective tests have been greatly overused. 
Usually It Is confined to cognitive learning,- as If 
nothing else existed. I see no value to forcing students 
to take combination taslrs to prepare them for taki^ns: 
more tests. Hovever, if a test of any kind can b-3 developed 
"Whereby a student understands more and sees mors, after 
taking fcha test than before, the test can be a good 
'- learhlng deYlce. But the emphasis must be on the content, ' 
. ^jot-the format. 

(h) Yes, Yes. Unquestionably. 

(1) Indeed I do believe that there has been an overuse of the 
allrobjectlve test format in classroom tests, it seems 
also that the tests of this kind often reflect the mind- 
lessness of the course content, and its relevance to the 
student and his goals and needs, I would like to see 
more Instructors ask students to write essay type answers. 
This helps them organize material systematically and 
logically. Yet when they get to the universities, how 
often do they need to use this skill of on the Ipot 
writing? I wonder. 

(j) The qiiestlon is academic. Any Instructors who feel it 

necessary can give essay tests. But to urge it in gen«ral 
is to arguel No one gives essay exams. Therefore, we 
must give essay exams to give students practice in essay 
exams which no one gives. 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



Manatee Community College 

Yes; certainly students should think and write more examina- 
tions. One thing d,ebilltatlng against this has been 
larger and larger classe.s assigned each teacher. Too, 
going to~-IBll^d computer scored tests have let^ out the- 
subjective. . ^ 

I do think students should be forced to think rather than 
parrot— I am very much in favor of subjective evaluation. 
Jly students can elect a module, which ^results in a research 
paper, graded for both'content and presentation. 

I lean toward the combination (objective-subjective) test. 
But large numbers of students may force the all-objective 
type test upon me if for no other reason than ease of 
scoring. 




Yes-, r think in some typesp^^asses we b^ufc-it (objective- 
testing) to death. I pJ^e^er.to "stret^*^studentj_ _ 
making them organl.z^--^cts ' and com}3[«^cate them aswedi as 
use them. Tlme^d limited ♦'standards" are the-mijor 
drawbacks, ^-'-^ . • • ■ \ f ' ■ 



Yes, I believe the entire test syndrome is out of hakd.. 
We have made so much of tests results that we now t^ach 
with that awareness and we put more emphasis on reading 
ability as it applies to answering o^bjectlvo t^a- questions 
Writing WQialcl allow the studenc to express himself faore and 
let you fln3>oui: v<hat he Icnows rather than what he does 
not know, j 

Yes, but with large classes one is forced to use objective 
tests mostly. 'Yes, I am for objective-subjective com- 
bination type tests. 

It is my opinion that the essay test is the most accurate 
measurement of student achievement. However, In many 
cases the class size precludes the use of this type o' 

^test^ 

Yes, I believe that there has been an overuse of poorly 
constructed objective tests. Most test for the level of 
recall and some understanding and this is not sufficient,. 
In the absence of objective test items which measure 
higher level cognitive skills such as understanding, 
analysis synthesis and evaluation, subjective items should 
be included, 

I feel very strongly that the objective format has been 
overused. Students need more essay tests to gain experlenc 
in organizing and expressing thoughts, 



Edison Coamunlty College 

It is difficult in some courses to make a proper evaluation 
of the know;Ledge and skills of the student with objective 
tests only. The students should be given opportunities 
to express themselves in varied ways. My tests are usually 
a combination type (objective and subjective). 

Yes, I do believe there has been an overuse of the all- 
objective format in classroom tests, rnese tests, at least 
for me, are dop-'otits. But I have been forced to take this 
easy way out becausjj of the Increased student load. As 
a result, I rely much more on the more easily grdded 
objective test, generally, the simple true-false- test -or 
the short completion test (one or two words only), I 
earnestly believe that my students should be required to 
take more subjective or combination-type tests? but I will 
not do so because of the greatly increased time required 
for conscientiously grading them. After all, there is a 
limit to my own time and fenergy, . v..*- 



(c) The all-objectlve test format has» In my oplnloh, been 
greatly overemphasized by many, myself inc-luded, in 
recent years, I have swung away and allbcated a weight of 
thirty to forty percent to essay questions requiring analysi 
and synthesis of data. Subjective portions of these t^ata 
hav- be-en ,"fcak«-hotne, " . . . ' ' 

» * • 

(d) I feel, and our students' initial writing samples tend to 
hear me out, that an all-objective test formaCt is poor 
for any student. Many students have no concept of writing 
or skills of logic. Therefore, I feel that combination- 
type tests should be used. Otherwise, any sldlls learned 
in composition will atrophy. 

(e) As long as the teacher loads of comnjunity college instruc- 
tors is so hl^, it will be necessary to mostly use ob- 
jective tests in order tc^eal with the nxunber of students 
we carry. This is unfortunate, since only certain idnds 
of knowledge can be tested this way. The student also 
needs to have experience in xfriting and expression of 
ideas. He does not get enough of this kind of experience 
in the community college today. . * 

(f) Yes to all questions but due to increasifig class loads 
this goal has become less attainable', \ 



(g) Yes. believe there should be more objective-subjective 
tests to permit the student to gain greater writing skills. 

(,h) Yes, Yes, Yes. All objective, multiple-guess, true-false, 
matching or whatever— provided by the instruction manual 
that accompanies the textbook and acjiulres no effort on 
the part of the instructor to grade is truly repugnant 



Comment on the practice of academic grade inflation (instructors 
grading students higher than their_6rprk warrants), which is * 
reported to have occurred in recent years . ^'^iEJ£!so , what are 
some of the reaspns why? Has the practice of u&J?ng student 
evaluations of their ins.truc'^prs^ e e u a^ 'actor?^ 



to me. 



Question ^ 




Responses 



Broward Community College (Central Campus )' 




tJnereason for acaliemiij grade inflation is pressure from 
the administration. Another is pressure from students 
through ♦♦TeacheSHEIvaluations.'' 



(b) 




Grade inflaiJlon has\occtirred because i (Ij Instructo] 
-yiknt bod^^s in theirN^lasses to warre^it^ thetar^i^rtT"^^ 
tence ori the Job; {2X^^ome-af'1:KeTii8t2ruc tors are under- 
iparad-^-^^) i^r^ai^^ropping enroLlaen^ts in some areas 
#.nd tTte^gjressur<^3 applied by ^'weak kneed** educators (too_ 
often admYtis^rato^rs ) trying to keep students happy (and 
dumb} • 

Better teachers and rtt<avldualized teaching methods can 
Jielp. I do not believeN^at there is !!ffl»de: inflation. 

^ss^ media and an incr^se in bacl^ground knowledge 
give us^better students. 





(d) iMtjruators'^a^ Increasingly iil^coi^eitition.to "hold" 
:heir students^ they grade higher. Many more courses 
are now electi^rer rather than required. So give A*s and 
B's an^^Jce^p emi \ 

(e) ^^<Students are in college liow who should not be there. The 
courses are ••watered down*' and grades We adjusted accor-' 
dingly. The problem^^ems particularly from the fact that 
this is the T.V.I audio-visual student not taught to read 
and write I thusjig^ the learning process. Students 
T^luating ins trocars has also been an important factor 
in academic grad^inflation, ^ 

(f ) Academic gc^de inflation has been a serious matter since 
the mid-sijcHes. I believe this was brought on by the 
failure of admiiilstrators to take positive action during 
a period of ci^il unrest. Many professors were forced to 
maintain student appeal for Job security reasons. Students 
evaluating Instructors is another reason for academic grade 
inflation. 

(gV Grade inflation comes from fe^r of losing one*s teaching 
position. The static situajblon concerning the number of 
college students and the abandonment of the requirement 
that students have to take some hour^ of an instructor's 
specific tdiscipline have caused many^faculty members to 
fear for their Jobs and to make it easier for students 
in order to make the coui^se more popular. This is not 
good. AS for s^lrdent evaluations\>f^ist^iGt^ra^^^^ 
certainly h ave oontT!i;bv:tBd^^ta==A c^^ r^x) . 

Student evaluations ^ r e a waste o ^^me in most instances. 
They are-*i^stworthy only in ext^peme^Jsgses of teacher 
incompetence. 



(h) If academic grade inflation has occurr^di Ti^ doesn't 
bother me. I find it worthwhile to streW a student^s 
achievement so am not concerned with academic grade in- 
flation. It is a bit difficurt for graduate schools to 
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evaluate products of academic grade Inflatlorip but they 
always hlave the G.R.E^ Student evaluations of Instructors 
are good If the form tests teacher effectiveness rather 
than punctuality* 

(i) I have not particularly' s^en it ^academic grade inflation// 
at B.C.C.f but one of the greatest :?orces encouraging it 
Is the pernicious practice of students evaluating faculty 
by administrative edict. 

(J) ^Academic grade Inflation Is definitely with us* This is 
greatly due to pressure on Instructors by administrators 
who are primarily Interested in swelling enrollments. 
Furtheri our present day society seems bralh washed with 
the idea that everyone should have a'coliege education. 
As a result I many community groups and politicians oppor* 
tunlstlcally puih this false premise. It has .been proven 
time and again that at least 90^ of the students evaluate 
the instructor fey how well they * individually are doing in 
his (her) class. As a result i many instructors engage 
in popularity contests witlj their colleagues in order to 
obtain a high evaluation i with the detrimental outcome 
of reduced academic standards and the giving of inflated 
grades. 

(k) The pressure of the administration on the teachers has 

caused it Academic grade inflatidn/* Alsoi Idealistic " * 
educators who blame the teachers for a^tuden^s failure 
seldom realize that many students^-aTS at fault for their . 
own failure. Finallyi ppllrtlcs and public relations are 
involved: It^esn't look good if too many individuals 
fall or don graduate. Sometimes it is tlie^^tSachers' 
fault; they^pass students tb get thejn ^utof their classes 
or they ^^maetimes^^are^r^^ teachers in several respects. . 

(1) Yes I academic gfade Inflatloh Mas occurred. This fact 

is difficult on a teacher with professional standards and 
is unfair to the student who then thinks he is better 
prepared than he is. 

— — — ^ 

the ^.rticle.s cited about academic 
grade inflation. I do think this, fii^s -ocGurred. I attribute 
itTlar^Sely-±o the maridate handed down to teachers not to 
_fall- students. Like many things i this too will pass. 

(n.) "Academic grade inflation" is a result of the emphasis on 
innovation in the-wfield of education. It is also part of 
the ideSi that education should be "sold" to the new genera- 
tions as a pleasant, figreeable activity Instead of the 
old, stereotyped idea that the ^student --should •♦suffer" 
to^ learn. ' . 
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'(o) I do not believe academic grade inflation has occurred. . 
Some instructors have always done thlst but they have 
^een matched by teachers who have always graded too hard. 

(?) I d[epi9re the practice of a9adeiQic grade inflafcipn as I 
believe it gives a false sense of achievement to ST^udents 
who later find that they really have not mastered the 
skills' necessary to functfon in society. One cause of 
this might be a sense of insecurity on the part of teachers 
who feel- threatened when they do not attract sufficient 
numbers of students to satisfy administration requirements. 

(q) I'm sure inflation of marks has occurred in recent years. 
Why, I'si not sure. I suspect that with the generous 
p61icy at many colleges today, potentially failing students 
drop out before they fail; thus the grades of those who 
remain seem to "Inflate" the number of high ones. .Between 
one. kajf to one third of my beginning students drop out 
of every class from the first to the final drop dajj* 
Rarely does a failing student remain. In addition, many 
schools no longer give failure or even "D*s," In a period 
when teaching jgbs are scarce, I suspect that a pertain 
amount of "good-guyism" is attempted by giving hlish marks. 
\ However, I have rarely seen an "easy marker" 'who was 
"liked" or respected. • 

' Mi ami -'Dade Community College ( South Campus ) 

(a) X think we have become less sure of our Judgement, and in 
the absence of certainty it is better not to be too harsh. 
I think inflation is widespread; all values seem to be ^ 
cheaper now. ^ , 

(b) yes> academic grade inflation has occurred. Why? A 
multiplicity of reasons. Effect? Nothing which in the 
future can*t bej:iuietly adjusted. ' Some students are 
floating around with* exaggerated notions of their skills , 
and abilities fc Yes, academic grade infla1:ion has occurred 
in recent years. It is caused by the so-called "success 
ratio?" that is, evaliiatlon of an instructor's competence 
on the basis of the relative number of his students that 
make a grade of C or above. Student evaluations of faculty ^ 

when they are used by the administration as part of the 

^^^^aSnual^^vaiira process, ^also has contributed to grade 
^'i.iitlation. Anally, changes in policies concerning when a 
studerit may drop a course before he is considered failing 
it has an influence. Students may now receive a withdrawal 
(W) grade, which is non- punitive, almost^ to final exams. 
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(c) The quality of work for each grade has suffered^ or slipped^ 
because of pressures from administrators and charges of 
bigotry or •^poor'' community college spirit If the In- 
structor falls a student* If all Institutions would define 
•^skills" with the same grade assignment (or academic 

^standard), I could accept the new definition of grades or 
non-punltlve grading. But an "A^* by another name may be 
a 

(d) Yesp academic grade Inflation has occurred on every aca- 
demic level. It probably stems from Ineffectual teaching 
of reading and writing skills In the public school system* 

Xe) yes; academic grade Inflation has occurred! This- may be 
In part because of the emphasis on the success ratio of 
teachers (passing students compared with falling students 
The open door has probably had s^ome effect on grade In- 
flation too— and student evaluations of instructors. . 

(f ) Academic grade inflation* is a definite problemi faculty 
» members need to be loved and be populari excessively 

liberal attitudes towards the xmderpilvllegedt alsot student 
evaluations of teachers. * - * 
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(g) Academic grade Inflation has occurred partly because of the 
administration's playing with such things as ••success 
ratio**! also due to the lack of backbone on the part of 
some faculty members. Also, the writings of ••education •• 

^ professors. 

(h) Yes, there has been academic a^^de inflation in this 
school and, according to reports in any num\5ier of sources^ 
is a national trend. ' Larger enrollments, administrative 
pressure, the late 196o's fear that ••flunked^' male students 
might end up dead in Vietnam are all possible causes; so 
are student evaluations of instructors. 

(1) I am not at all^ certain that gi^de inflation has taken 

placet If it has, part of the reason may lie in. the trend 
toward flexible grading ^sy-at^ms' and ''performance con- 




tracting,** which leave the Insjiructor with considerably • 
fewer clear-cut standairds-^f^^erformfiUic^ In the com- 
munity college, wlthr^Cfie wide range of student abilities, 
instructors may ^e Inclined to lower "overall staiidards' 
to accommodate the disadvantaged and underpre pared.. I ' 
pXnd that upper division universities I have attended ^ . 
generally have a higher performance standard today thar^.^ 
when I did my undergraduate work. I believe _^!*grade^ ^ 
inflation** probably able to be correlated directly with 
admission "standards. Also, student evaluations of instructors t 
vihich tend to be more of popularity Judgements than any^ 
thing else, have helped to cause grade Inflation. 



(3) Yes, academic grade inflation has probably occurred, in 
part because of the continuing hang-up this society has 
about success and the '^terrib]^ unacceptabllity'^ of 
failing. Also^ in large part becausa of the dasirs 
schools to makrt a ''good image" for theniijelvcs- Who 
failures? This ts the feeling of Tnosfc ins tut Ions 
individuals. Grade inflation thrusts in our faces an 
unrealistic picture of estimated capability and true 
accompli sViTriftnUt and it can only further serve to heap 
discredit on those groups and institutions which partake 
of its involvement. 




(k) •*Gradp' inflation" is certainly real, and it constitutes an 
injH^tice tC),J>otTi"the studer\t and to society. It is 
proiapted. 1 suspect > by teachers intimidated by student 
evaluations t and by administrations eager to maintain 
full classrooms^ The theories of "education spec^ialists" 
have also had an effect. 

(1) Grade inflation is to some extent a result of behavioral 
objectives t which have made measurable standards 'not 
ac vague or complez^ thus increasing the number of students 
who can reach them* Partly because our students are entering 
college more sophisticated and partly because cheating has 
become a science. 

(m) There undoubtedly has been grade inflation in all collegiate 
institutions. The reasons^ may be less faith in the 
grading system on the instructor's part, as well as the 
necessity for high grades to ente?: advanced programs of 
various kirids-s — Some instructors are. fearful that they 
may look bad if they give poor grades. The administration / 
hcib pushed toward academic grade inflation in the community 
college. 

I suspect academic grade inflation has occiirred\ to ^me 
extent . 

fail ratios at an optimum level. 




The faculty may feel some pressure to keep^^ss/ 



(o) Some possibiliti-e^of grade inflation are the op^n door 
policy; lowering of standards in the public schools^ the 
difficulty that well-intentioned teache'rs in public schools 
have with large classes representing different ethnic t 
religious, language differences and levels of education; 
stucfent evaluations of instructors; job security; the 
tendency to blend in and .not "make waves'* nor "rock the 
boat;" and finally, the feeling of both instrij.ctors and - 
students that there has been a loss of individual identity. 
Academic grade inflation may also be caused by social 
pressures t the dropping out of poorer students and the loss 
of what one may consider as normal . 
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(p) Yest academic' grade inflation has talcen place# There ha6 
been pressure to give the students a "successful ex- / 
iJerlence. This means giving better grades and ••wate^ng 
down" courses so "drops" are reduced. Student evaluations 
of InS't rue tors and writers in the field of education have 
also had an influence in academic grade inflation* 



St t Petersburg Community College (Clearwater Campus ) 



(a) Grades and grading methods have changed over the last ten 
years, but the changes *are not all "inflation*" In genera] 
education courses I believe the pressure on instructors 

is greatest. Students are not as well prepared, some 
courses are required, Instructors have a fuzzy Idea of 
what should be taught, and, most Importantly, Instruction 
has remained ineffective* 

(b) I do not know very much about "grade Inflation. Some 
has occurred on this campus because of press^e to retain 
students. 

<c) I don't believe academic grade inflation has occurred in 
our department (except for one teacher) and really don't 
believe it's a problem yet at our school. However, our 
academic dean liits expressed concern over the high with- 
drawal rate from courses, and some teachers have been 
brou^t to task. The real problem lies with students 
not possessing basic skills in reading, math and English; 
but our administration remains blind to this fact. 

(d) I think I have noticed a trend toward "acadeiiBLc grade 
inflation," which may have occurred due to tn|? "currying 
of %;ror" encouraged by student evaluation of teachers; 
also, because many students nowadays are more or less 
undisciplined, especially in the area of study, so tend 
to drop subjects when "pressed," or complain to the 
administration. 

(e) Academic grade inflation has occurred. Student^ who can- 
not read and write as well as my eleven year old daughter- 
ones who are struggling in. Remedial Reading and Writinis, 

* . who have taken them and failed, are b^-^passing substantial 

' college credit courses for easy oneji.^ ©lis haa been 
possible because many previously "requii^d" x^durses are 
, 'no longer needed, for the A. A. degree. Tht§ change has 
occurred bpcause of admfnlstrativel.pressure as well as 
student pressure. Administrative "pressure" upon the 
faculty, equating student failure or withdrawal with 
^"instructor failure." Also influential is the absence of 
placement in courses according to student ^'achievement 
scores. \ . 
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(f ) I think the whole dlscussl6n about academic grade in- 
flation is spurious'. Cure I simply eliminate grades. 
, The whole grading process, as a small part of the creden- 
tialing process, is so shot through with teacher sub- 
jectivity that it comes to little more, than academic 
impedimenta. But such stuff will be around a long time, 
_ far grading is a major 'source of teacher power. 

<g) Academic grade inflation is an undeniable fact. Teacher 
self-preservation and ultimate school self-preservation, 
is the main cause. I do not support student evaluation 
at all. While in theory it should be a useful and valuable 
guide, in practice it is unreliable --an influence on 
academic grade inflation. 

(h) I think that some people feel' that grade inflation has 

occurred because instructors are afraid of student eva- • 
luations. others think that higher grades encourage 
■ students, and they may do better overall academically if 
they are given the boost of higher grades. I suppose that 
there is a littlr truth to both theories. Howeyer, who 
knows? Maybe it's a question of instructors xeallj^^ecoming 
interested in the students as well as the subject matter 
of their 'courses.* So as a result, their assessment of 
student achievement is now more realistic than it need 
bo. Certain schools which are really anxious about the 
phenomenon of grade inflation have solVSa the problem by 
administering special tests which will somehow weed out 
those who managed to slip through. I suppose that such * 
a practice is necessary in special fields. 

r\ . 

<1) I suppose some instructors may grade- lig Tier than t^i^y 
used to, which is not the same as graiinj "higher than 
their work warrants." Many instructors :ake into account 
.such reailities as the changing tiatur e Vp f \ s tudg ftt populations 
(background, preparedness, interests, amoSHons), the 
knowTedge explosion, changing patterns of fc^UjiQimi cation 
(TVi etc.), changing cultural patterns, employment, and 
rising aspirations of blacks and the disadvantaged. We 
all read less 'and listen and watch more. 

(J) I do believe there has been "academic grade inflation" in 
the last few years and that it has been subtly eVicouraged 
by the administration, which has until this year impressed 
us with the need to attract and hold stiiAents. Numbers 
of "drops'* have been noted for various classes by the 
Academic Dean. We have been led to understand this is a ~ 
"student's market" and educators have been stressing .tlie 
belief that all sti^dents are educable — the instructor 
has only to discover the particular method ( "gimmick, 
••paokaffeV)..that will "turn him on." Furthermore, the 



very Job' of an Instructor may depend on the number of 
students who sign up for his/her course* If the Instruotbr 
^ has the reputation for, being a ''hard'* grader, students 
will offceti take someone else*» course • ^ 

- J 

Kanatee Coniinunlty Colle;are 

(a) Grade Inflation may be caused by far too many variables 
to attempt a listing. Perhaps a major one is the need of 
some instructors to relate to the youth movement* The 
recent 'rise of student rights and protests may also be 

a factor* Although I support student evaluation of 
instructors if they include a written section as well as 
objective responses, they do help to cause academic 
grade inflation* 

(b) I do not know that academic grade inflation has occurred* 

(c) I am not aware that academic grade inflation sslsts except 
through rumor* If it exists, I believe it is an attempt 
to gain popularity* A oourse may gain popularity as an 
easy mark, iiixt the "Students laugh behind the Instructor's 
back* 

(d) ' Yes, I believe it has occurred and some of the reasons for 

it are instructor laziness, "nice-guy" syndrone; 'also as 
student motivation (helping low confidence students^* But 
I see many dangers to the practice* The only danger that 
concerns me seriously Is that of turning students loose 
on the world who really can't perform at the •^minimum 
acceptable level" (whatever that may mean)* 

(e) I personally have not experienced grade inflation* The 
grading system seems to be very similar to 20 years ago* . 
I do believe entering college students are bettei* prepared, 
which could result in higher grades* 

(f) Inf lating^grades in my opinion is academically destructive* 
A standardoT^xtTB-Hren^e-^^ maintained. John Gardner . 
saidt "We musf learn to honor excellence (demand it), in 

• every socially acceptable human activity* The society 
which scorns excellence in plumbing because plumbing is a \ 
humble activity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy 
because it is an exaulted activity will have neither 
good plumbing nor good phllosophyt Neither its pipes no3^ • 
th^^theories will hold w^ter*" . ^ # 

(g) I believe that "academic grade inflation" Is a fact and 
not a myth* To halt the Inflation rate we must become more 
performance oriented* \ 
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(h) I do not believe that many instructors are guilty of y 
academic grade Inflation. Most instructors are awar^ that 
students "who have "been "given** grades feel cheatei;, and 
in the long run the instructor who inflates gr^es to win 
popuLarity defeats his purpose, . - ^ 

(i) With, ^he U.S.A. trying to "higher educat^e^' most of the / 
"college age" j)eople, this inflation Jt^ bound to happen. • 
Ifes, i't has occurred— because our sptlety has "degree / 

y mania" as a part of social acceptance. . 

/ 

Edison Coinmunlty College 

^ •/ 

(a) Yes, I believe academic grade "Inflation is ocpnrrlng# There 
are several variables Involved here., I thlpSc the most 
significant one lies In the fact that so icany of our 

students are Inadequately prepared. So inuch pressure Is 

put on Instructors to keep the P.T*E*,up and the attrltlort 
rate dovm that some Instructors may yield to the temptation 
of lowering standards and Inflating grades.' Othisrs may 
do so in order to be assured of classes that ^make." I 
would hlpe that this is so in very vew cases, but I^m 
afraid that it does make a small contribution to the problem* 

(b) One of the benefits of course outlines with specific' 
behavioral objectives has beeYi the elimination of much of 

j the guessing game between ^tudents and teachers. When 

course requirements are spelled out and st^ihdards set to 
achieve specific grades, the student is^ore likely to 
achieve higher grades* T^iis means higher achievement and 
not "academic grade, inflation,." j 

(c) I have not consciously engaged in the practice or ^'academic 
grade inflation;^' however, I have unwillingly fallen into 
the procedure in recent years in making the transition from 
the old, subjective type of teaching to the new, mpjre 
objective type. I had to establish new standards of grading 
based on new and unfamiliar behavioral patterns in student 
activity, and the result was a harrowing adjustment period 
during which I tried to bs fair in rewarding the students 
appropriately for.their efforts. I realize ^now that my 
^'fairness" often became over-compensation, so that many 
high grades, mostly A's, were given without demanding com- • 
plementing efforts by stixdents* While I have largely 
abandoned myxoid ''hell-curve" system of grading, I do not 
believe any grading system should suddenly reward students 
who produce little effort in the learning process. 

(d) Yes, I believe academic grade ation has occurred and 
in many respects I feel guilty* Some of the reasons are 
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the desire^ the instructors to use large classes as' a 
sign of popularity— the instructor's feeling that high 
grades will cut down frustrations, thus decreasing unrest 
and riotous conditions on campus. *^There is also the 
y feeling by faculty members , that student evaluations are a 
threat to their Job security. Therefore, they offer high 
grades as a bribe for outstanding evaluations. Finally, 
some faculty members offer high grades out of apathy, 
Thsy are more willing to follow this line, than to Icjgep 
up-to-date in their field of instruction. Regardless 
of the reason, this is unethical and really is another 
sign of moral bankruptcy, 

(e) T^e literature and my own' experience suggest that there has- 
been "academic grade inflation." On the other hand, be- 
havioral objectives, re-testing, and no failures— with- 
drawal instead, without penalty, have established a setting 
in which students who perform can get A*s or B's,'^d if 
they want nothing lower can drppr^out, L believe that tho^e 
who stick with it do learn mof^ in relation to the es- 
tablished objectives. This may be regarded as a plufft^ 

^ On the other hand, I also bel3#ve that establishedTob- 
^"^^ jectives have been weighty factors. ^ ' 

(f ) "Academic gr^de inflation" cer£ai-nly has occurred in the 
last few years, particularly In the Florida system. The ■ 
reasons are mostly political, since financing is becoming 
more and more dependent on the number of student successes. 
The commimity colleges at first were given the job of 
"cooling out" the poolp students while insuring the American 
jgay of giving them t)j|! opportunity for siidcess. Now, due 
to political pressures etc., the colleges are being 
pressured into producing more successes. Student evaluations 
of teachers are muchM;o blame for academic grade inflation. 

J is) Academic grade' inflation may have obcurred. Reasons i 

(1) printouts (publicizedL^f instructors and grades 
* given; (2) faculty fea^ftIl_ftf„losing'their positions if 

F.T.E. drops-r (3) faculty reaction (fearful) of student 
evaluations; (4) upper institutions changing standards;' 
(5) new type faculty. 

(h). Yes, I believe "academic grade inflation" does exist in 
many colleges. One reason may be^to attract students to 
a class in -QnieiL to assure a proper number of students 
in- the classroom/ 
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Question 6^ 

In recent years conmninlty colleges r' in their €rffort/t59 accom- 
modaije the disadvantaged and xindergrepared student; may have 
etophaslzed accoaunodation too much and cognitiv^./^amlng too 
little* Comment. 

Responses 

Broward Commxinlty College ( Central Campus ) 

(a) Adjustments made in curriculum, instruction and in Academic 
standards at my community college and probably at others 
have been too extensive. .This is particularly true of 
academic standards. Too much consideration has been given 
to quantity or numbers of students and not nearly enough 
to quality and academic achievement • 

(b) Students are in college now who should not be there. The • 
courses are "watered down" and grades are adjusted accor- 
dingly • The prob;Lem partially stems from the fact that 
what we have J^^a^the "T.V. , audio-visual student"— pot 
tsdight-to read and write, thus hampering the learning 
process. - - - 

(c) Not entirely. The instructional level must meet the needs 
of , the students now in college. That means a reduction of 
the past higher levels a^ students' abilities have de- 
clined. Contemporary methods and teaching aids^ must be 
utilized to stimulate the students* learning process • 
Every possible system must be altered and regeared to 
match the incoming studen^t. A new challenge greets ed- 
ucation—to expand and to fux^tios ndt as a conservative 
institution but as one of coim^icating with students who 
need assistance. The classroom will no longer suffice for 
each and every student. Emphasis now must be placed on a 
closer teacher-student relationship if these new students 

- aire to be encouraged to continue in higher .education. — ^ 
Study aids of all types and descriptions must be used. 
The lecture approach must be reoriented with' more interesting 
discussions developed on a question and answer approach. . 
Bend to meet the needs of the students or education will 
become a ba1?ySitting service even on the Junior College ^ 
level • 

{c) Education has become a business and success is now equated 
in numbers of students and not in quality of education. 
Students iri the grammar schools are passed without mastering .^^y* 
the three R*s and "almost 60% of so-called college students 
(especially at the community college level) are functional^ 
illiterates, I caiinot iiaagine a worse educational system 
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in the wep-tem world than that now in the U.S. We must 
turn. batfK the clock and teach fundamentals, and hold 
students at a certain level of accomplishment, Innova- 
tion started in the I940's and began the decline of 
education, and this fact can easily be established. 

(d) It "is a function of the community college to provide 
opportunity to people with a minimum of financial risk. 
This is fine long as' it does not result in the 
lowering of academic standards. ,The administration is' 
pushing the notion of retaining as many s-tudents as 
possible in order to keep state financial support high. 
This results in the lowering of standards, which con- 
stitutes a fraud upon the student, taxpayer and the pro- 
fessional standards of the higher education profession. 

(e) The community college has certainly gone too far in accom- 
modation at the expense of cognitive learning. The student 
Who expects to earn a university parallel A. A. degree 
should be required 'to take 'at least one year of English 
composition, tMo years of a foreign language, one year. of 
history, etc. By giving the student the complete smorgasbord 
to pick from, he ends up with a hodge-podge of-^"wii:elated ■ 
subjects, with' no firm foundation in anything. It' is * 
human nature to want to choose the easy "rap" subjects 

like education, psychology, sociology, etc. and avoid the 
"hard content" courses— math, science, languages and 
history. If a student is not working for a degtee, let 
him take what he damn , well pleasesr-but , there *should be 
some standardization pf curriculum for degree students. 
Furthermore, the trend to offer exSdic or esoteric courses 
at the community college level Is ridiculous— how does 
' one specialize before he has'an overview of the whole 
field? 

(f ) I think that while some accommodation was necessary to get 
us out__pf the middle ages in education, the abolition of 

■ reijurrements in various areas (history ^ liteiature, foreign 

languages, etc. )^ threatens our social structure seriously 
and turns our schools into trade schools. The eventual 
— result will be a poorly informed and dull citizenry. 

(g) Accommodation and adjustment for the seriously under- 
prepared students can realistically be. made, by providing 

_ reading and writing labs; also, perhaps a s'emester of 
non-credit preparatory work. Otherwise, remedial work 
could better be provided by high schools or other types - 
of Institutions. Using this plan would not lower standards, 

(h) Really, I think the major adjustment is the S.P.A.N.S. 
Program (for the very underprepired) , The 090 courses are. 
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in ray oplnlorit a further Insult to the underprepar6d 
student who has been overcrowded and overlooked for twelve 
years of public eduoatlon* The standardized program of 
• , 095 English (for the under pre pared) has little if anything 
to do with meeting individual student's needs. 

(i) I feel thab some of the adjustments in curriculum for "new** 
students (whom I define as culturally deprived) are ex- 
cellent. Howevert, any lowering of academic standards 
I find deplorable* The goals of the community college seean «. 
to differ now from what they were ten years agoj i.e., the 
criteria being post high school age regardless of whether 
the student i^rants prof esslonali academic, technical, or * 
enrichment courses. 

• * 

Miami -Dade Communit y College ( South Campus ) 

(a) I think in my community college we are dolpg less and less 
to/ accommodate the student who is, underprepared in reading 
and writing. We do not have remedial composition as such. . 
In mathematics, science, accounting, and typing we accom- 
modate the student quite well by giving him varying levels 
upon which he may begin. . - 

(b) It seems like they are giving education away* Standards 
are almost non-existent. They believe anyone is capable 
of being a schplai^. Reading and writing labs seem a 

'necessary evil— but worthwhile. The admission of so 
"many unprepared students is threatening to academic / 
/standards. ^ , . • 

(c) The "I'* Division (for the seriously under pre pared) is an 
example that comes to mind, and from information volunteered 
by its students, I question its ef fectlveness* 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



The Division, v/hich "spoon-feeds" and partially teaches 
disadvantaged students "ajgcommo^tes" too .much. This 
could be useful as a remedi^ measure on a nonrcredlt 
basis. I do believe that the present system is destructive 
of academic^tandards . ^ 




The "I" Division does this, 
used. These attempt to 
"failed and academl, 
public schooJ(g5*'=*^forts to 
poor students. 




writing labs are 
ade ppof students and have 

suffered thanks to oUr 
in very large numbers of 



Underprepared'^^^uqents are admitted ^M^d^ealt with in 
many different ways ImHh^pes of dev^lqping their skills 
and achievements. tfowever|Wh€txthey are placed in large 
numbers in a classr/o^j^tjrtlT^prepared" student%, the ten-? 
dency is to lower ' 'me"^^4anguage and achievement levels and 
the objectives of the course. 
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• We have a special division designed for maximum personal 
attention and individual "contract" approaches to learning, 
which is supposed to accommodate the special students, 
especially the underpre pared. However, it does not reacji^ 
all the under prepared, and its courses simply reuuire lesa 
work of the students involved. This is not equivaisnc 
work over extended periods of time, and not integrating 
remedial teaching.. We also have reading and writing labs, 
which can be taken for credit or used as tutorial services. 
Again, one cannot require the student to avail himself of 
these services, and in the advisement process test scores 
and transcripts are often not available so that' the 
student can be channeled where he belongs. 

We have remedial classes and a liberal drop policy, yes, 
our policies have emphasized accommodation too much and 
cognitive learning too little. 

Underprepared students are encouraged to register for 
Remedial course instruction and to complete certain 
minimum .requirements before moving on to higher levels.. 
Foreign language students, barfing a problem with compre- 
hending English, are. encouraged to enter into specially 
designated foreign language sections of basic studies 
courses. I believe such procedures have been useful and 
proper and do not tend to threaten academic standards 
or goals. 

The Uhderprepared student has the choice of being frus- 
trated in regular classes or coddled in the "I" Division 
("I" for Intercurricula) . Human relations should be 
supplemented with co'gnitive content. The Learning Support 
System (tutorial labs in reading and writing) needs to be 
funded and used. Basic, minimum standards f^r composition 
should be set and tested. It is unfair for the teacher 
of the sequential required course to accept inadequately 
prepared students. College credit should be granted only 
when the students meet the proper skill levels. 

"I" Division for the very underprepared students includes 
"watered down" facts and skills learning. Labs— writing 
and reading; excellent under the circujpstances. 

Preparatory or lower level- courses— without college transfer 
credit— are the main means f^r ha-hdling the problem. The • 
program has had relatively little effect overall. In 
general, academic standards are under attack from many 
other areas as well. 

We have the Learning Support Center and the "I" Division. 
They seem to. work. well for the motivated student but poorly 
for the one who is not. There does seem to be a lowering 
of aca{iemic standards. ■ 



\ 



(n) We have remedial clinics which are a fine idea. We also 
have special sections of courses designed to include a 
strictly homogeneous population of students, such as the 
disadvantaged, P.e; majors, etc. . The latter idea defeats 
- the purposa. 
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St. Petersburg Community College ( C learnt er Campus^ 

(a) We have had a program of Directed Studies for 
w|)rk, but this will be cut back severely in the ^^^^ 
I don't know what plans are being made for the under- 
prepared student n^xt year. Directed Studies would have 
been more useful if they had not been strictly volimtary. 
Often the student who needed it did not sign up /for it» 

(b) We have only "Directed. Studies"— courses iiv^lnsli-ah, math 
and reading, but -not enbtigh students use them. We need 
diagnostic testing and mandatory courses for those students 
deficient in basic skills. I do not think we have stressed 
accommodation too much and cognitive learning too little. 

(c) Self -paced courses in fundamentals are offered in com- 
position, reading and mathematics. A special block program 
is for especially poor studehts. It is unsuccessful on 
this campus, but very successful on the other campus . 
^St. Petersburg/. These adjustments do.^^bt threaten stan- 
dards since they precede the standard courses. 

(d) Three courses, one in math and two in English, are offered 
for underpre pared students. Some other courses, very 
few, offer individu&^zed study which makes allowances 
for such students. Mdre remedial courses and improved 

, • instruction are both des^ra^e and proper. I dorfpt have 
a high opinion of "academic standards" as the te^m. is 
generally used. 

(e) The major adjustment, up to this time, has been Directed 
Studies, designed to help prepare some student for regular 
course work. Next year, however, this will be abandoned 
and the remediation (preparation) will become a function 
of the regular class. Under these conditions it will be 
essential to have time adjustments available. I believe 
•that attending regular classes can be more profitable for 
these students than a special department— if the instructor 
helps it happen. 

(f ) Directed Studies, was ,pur^sel;5r set up to assist under^ 
prepared students, siW^s we often get with "o^en-door" 
admission. Undoubtedly these courses have been helpful, 
but many students resent the "stigma" of being placed in 
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such courses, no natter Tl'6W Krea-tr-1:KeTLr^eed. The college 
is now planning, I understand, to Incorporate directed V 
studies In each department as a source of help to regular ^ 
teachers with problem students.*^ 

Remedial courses are offered. Also, a sp-icial prograji for 
the "culturally deprived" exists. Further, off caapU;S 
study centers are sponsored and funded. The on-campiis 
offerings seem useful and proper; the off-campus .<^fferlng 
seBms .pxoper_in_ theory--not in pracjbica, and of "questionable 
value. Under a Iregulaf ""semester system" ti>e academic 
standards are threatened, not by remedlatloh programs but 
■by non-compulsory enrollment in theju- ^-lri short , Academic 
m ,g hinge^-upon the "open-door policy" being cpm- 
^i3y~J5purse_o£fe2lngs appropriate to students* 
ablllty-'Tevels, and Implemented in terms of 
appropriate student placement in courses according to 
rstudent lev-fei-^jf ability. 

Our college >has centered its work, ff ^-hyx:^ "imp -ropp-;^or| » 

student in two areas: "Directed Studies" courses in , - 

English and math ,andr-%<rtK3r'5pport'unl ty program — one mostly 
directed -a tj^he underprepared black student. Both have 

■n of MnSi- value. The best system- is that^of the 
student working with a tea6her-mariager starting where the ^ 
student is^nd carry4^g_Jjim on. These adjustments do not 
"threaten" feoals and standaSsdsr-^djhey support themt 




A great deal of adjustment ha^<^«n™JE§rde as^osistudents 
are completely "uhprepared" — not^hi^~-"unde-rp^pepar5d5=ii-^ 
For college 1 level work in humanltles^nnjrarea, the level, 
consequently, is lower and progress is stiJwe^ as a result 
of these adjustnen" 



We H^ve^had the TOPS Aro^lsim at S.P.J.C. for three yeal-%, c 
but I bellevie it is b^ng phiCB^dout. We "have had Dlrecte*a 
Studies for least six years, btrfe.^^ too is being phased 
out. It will become part of the Co3iiM^rtr«a^l ons Division 
where the English courses _are_invQl3ced, — ^-/i ... 
Individualiz-did courses the underprepared student 'ddSs-^ot 
feel the, stigma of being in a special class, but finds 
encouragement 1 by enjo(yl«g a more personallzedErogram 
which fits hi ^. needs land abllltle6--yei--8*tSuirtes his 
optimal progress. I ko notfesl--4?hSitcompetency-based, 
criterion referencedj^ threat to academic stan- 

dards. I see phia^ae^a modification to a system that has 
remained too li)ng ur^fehanged and unaware of the potential 
of the students. 
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Manatee Community College 

I feel that remedial and tutorial programs (and teach&E 
coiiuaittment to tha individuality of the student) ar*- - 
useful and proper. As to threatening academic sfcandaras. 
I have formed no definite opinion. 

We require a program qf j^Gtiided Studies" for all students ■ 
who score below 150 ojv^eJPlorida 12th Grade Exam. Four 
courses must be compi^tedfwlXth a satisfactory grade. ITxese 
courses are EnglJ^ compositXon, reading skills, develop- 



mental math andT study skills > 
academlc^^p^^dards as a resull 
rareljr,-see or hear about thes< 
evier^aking— regular-:cpurses &i 



There is no threat to 
of this program? but I 
students "succeeding" or 
er they complete the, program. 



I f developed a/remedial program to accom- 
modate the underprepared st%nt. I believe the idea is 
good, but many students see £Xas a punishment. I think 
/«n the courses in the >ragram should remain 

( Beading" and "Psychology"— how t\ study, etc.) but the 
remaining two should be dropped. Instead, students should 
|ake designated sections of regular English and math. If 

finish these in one term, they should b^ allpwed 
^nnSr^J^^ Where they left off. I do not think remedl^ 
courses tixreaten the academic standards of - the -coHePie. 
Dut I rarely 4iear about^ any successes whichjiave T^een^ 
achieved. I rife^r seem to get the "products "~^f"tH^- 
classes in any ofx^ classes. 

The students with leaWng problems are assigned to remedial 
classes in math, Englilk,. and personal psychology. Se 
^.tff^^.i?^^ serp^A-A^egftil purpose, but their efficiency 
Jatin^^^-viiylow. I do not believe they are a threat 
to the ^cademic standards of t^e college. 

My institution pays lip service to the community college 
philosophy. Each student should have a, means to start 
from where he is, and have the buportunrty to get to 
where he wants to go. To me this says individualized ^ 
instruction, learning resource center and qualified per- 
sonnel. None of these are available to any great extent 
at this institution. Tq§ disadvantaged student remains 
disadvantaged. c^^ni. 



Edison Community College 

Underprepared students have been organized into special 
classes for special instruction designed to remedy their 
deficiencies or problems in socialization, reading, writing 



and mathematics* They lia^ been actiVely^otiKh4;>--XiU^ 
recruited and subsliil^ed. Al^ofL^hese opera tlons^eroi 
academic standards/ and^^^^-^i^JAtyof^ducatlon being 
delivered in -higha£_education7^IlF=?S^^ — 
activity is valid — and^ b'=ri±^ve_lb 13;—^®^ remediai 
instruction should carried out in^thi^ounSy, school 
system* 

(b) Special programs,, classes » etc, are offered for the 
serlousl^yr underpre pared. Some are useful and proper and 
others threaten academic goals. 

(c) We have courses ill reading, pre-college level math, writing 
etCt for the students who are deficient in these areas. 

We also have a program for the educatlohally disadvan^taged 
(mostly black) who come to our campus and take some of the 
required courses in classes which are small, more intimate, 
and where the material is carefully chosen for their 
level. These are useful and prbper, though I feel .it is 
questionable practice to give full college credit for 
these courses, since they are not the saiae_courses given to 

the rest of the student body. 

* * * 

(d) Unde rpre pared students ^make up a great percentage of our 
Special ServTc^^--?ragj:a^;^e also find far too many other 
students underpre pared In^j^-lish. The Institution's • 
policy Is opposed to b^slc pis^arams and thus many students 
who are really not minimally prepared are passed. As now 
followed, such a policy does not even prepare "the great 
American average student," In my opinion we must be, 
academically honest with our students, and If they need 
bd.slc skills, they should be taught-aa^^ch — without 
regular college credit. ~— r— — — . 

(e) My knovfledge. or aajustments"^to^ccommodate. the under- 
pre pajred student at my community college Is based mainly 
on hearsy and Intermittent sources and bits of Information, 
There have bfeen, as j^naerstana it, a few skills 'courses 
offered in the past, and>6Qme now. In vrhich Instruction 

. was given but no credit was lo-f^fered. Recently, however, 
special courses are being of fered. to special students — 
the disadvantaged and blacks and oth^irs — in which credit 
is giveid even though the standards hkv^-.|>een set lower 
than for^^the average college students- I \o not believe 

' this is fair to anyone— not to the disadvantaged student, 
who may be led to believe he is achlj3iajag-mors"than he is, ' 
nor to the ■ average_jtudfijat.,--4fhcr-ma5^^ his own efforts 

• are npJubei-ng-reWso^SedSii^^ in comparison with the 

. -special students, I think there is some necessity for 1 . 
training the disadvantaged student, but only in remedial, 

^ non-credit courses. And yes, I do think strongly that 

permissive ad^-ustnents and sops to the disadvantaged students 
threaten academic standards. 
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(f) very great deal of effort^ has been made to recruit, 

provide financial support and $o inform the community of 
opportunities for the underprepai?ed Student. Special 
classes are set up. for remedial wo^k i^some areas^ Very 
p ersonally t I feel that far too much ^^1?^rt has heea put 
into acquiring '^bodies*' and far too littl^-^rfort 4i^3 gone 
into meeting the very real needs of underprepared sfcuden^ts* 
Their greatest deficiencies are in Verbal- skills • In my 
opinion these students should be retained in remedial pro- 
grams in reading, composition and math until sub^ time 
as they can demonstrate the level of proficiency \hat 
reflects an "earned** 1i<tgh school diploma; In our area, 
unfortunately, it is possible for a "student?" to a&ire 
a high school diploma despite the f^t that he/she c^^^^t ' 
read or writ'e or speil beyond the 3rdNo^r 4th grade leve^ 
Consequently, many of our regular students experience 
cultural shock if they are expected to write a paragraph. 

Since I am one of the few surviving members of the en- ) 
dangered species of college instructors who give ess«tj?^_y 
tests, I'm :acuteiy/* aware of how poorly ^epared tl^ 
local students are for college level studib^.^ We need 
not* only to provide but to insist upon far greater op- 
portunities for the students who -are labeled ^ dis- 
advantaged. They are admitted to regular college credit 
classes long before taey are adequately preparedX Then 
mahy instructors, in order not to be criticized foKfailing' 
students, "pass" the non-achieving students. The extSnt 
to which this presents a threat to kcademic standards and 
goals lies with the individual instructor, who far too 
often soes along with academic grade inflation.. I^b^lTeve 
^ far more should be done for the bright and achieving stu4ent 
^han is done; most of the effort is for the imderpreparedV 
'^\t it is the good students who 'come back to express 
appq^ciation and return to the community to utia,;.ze their 
vari&us talents and enrich the local 9cene. 
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Autobiographical Sketch 
Chester Handlenan was graduated In 19'J^1 from Clark 
University in Worcester, Massachusetts with an A-B. degree. 
After serving for more than three years In the United States 
Army, much of which was In combat areas In the Pacific area 
-'during World War II, he waa honorably discharged in October, 
19^5. He then worked for the federal government and followed 
this by three years in family business. 

^ \ He taught Social Studies and English on the s6<^ondary 
school level In Ifessachusetts from 19^9-1957, ^ He received 
the Ed.Kt degree f^tom Massachusetts state College in I95I 

* 

and the Sixth Year Professional Diploma in Education In 

J957 from the University of Connecticut. In I96I he received 

the A.M. degree from Clark University (History and Government). 

•1 did further graduate work in History at tUe University 

of North Carolina at Chspei Hill (I970-I972), In July of 

1975 he was awarded a certificate from Georgetown University's 

Center for Personalized Instruction *for successful completion 

of the Workshop on the Personalized System of Instructloh, 

conducted by its Center For Personalized Instruction. 

Chester Handleman is present>^(sln<5e I96I) ,a -faculj 

member In History and Political Science at Bro<fa4*d Community 
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College in Port Lauderdale, l^orida* ^t Broward he. is 

(since 1967) Faculty sponsor for Phi Theta Kai^a., VciL^ 

College National Scholastic Honors Society. lae*ls/presently 

Secretary of the PacuXty Senate and le Secreiaryr-Elect ^ 
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the Faculty for the year^l975-1976. He Is also a member 
of the tiaculty Advisory Committee to the President of the 
College t and has recently been nominated to serve on the 
Ad Hoc Faculty Committee to review^the college curriculum* 
He Is also an active member of the Broward Community College 
, Speakers* Bureau, representing the college at local clubs, 
condominiums and other organizations on an average of once 
a month* His topics core usually In the areas of International 
relations and national politics* 

Two of Chester Handleman^s articles appear In summary 
form In the March and May (1975) Issues of' ERIC , The Junior 
College Clearinghouse * Ojxe^^pf^ hl5< articles In the field 
of education appears ^^^Kf6he Iroa:^^ College and University 

ibll Shelby the Orefi^on State 
University Pre0. In6^her ariyb€le In the field of education 
appears In sitmmary |5©rm >n ^e Winter Issue of the Commxmlt:^ 
College Social " "Scji^eji^e Qug^rter}^ (Wlpter, 1975 )• He has 
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